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Educational 





HE catalogue or circular of any school in America (if issued) and 
the time-tables of the routes you would use in traveling from your 
home to the school, sent free on request. 
school or what class of schools you wish to know about, addressing 


Write, stating what 


Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 18ss. East 14th Street, N. Y. 





Connecticut 


Illinois 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
COLLINS STREET CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Established in 1885. Thorough preparation for College. 

Six teachers; sixty scholars. Boarding pupils $500and 

Lewis F. Rei Ph. D., CHARLES C. STEARNS, M.A., 
Principals and Proprietors. 





THE REED SCHOOL 


6, 8, 10 East 53d St., N. Y. 30th Year begins Oct. 3. 
Mrs. Sy_vanus Reep, president. 
Mr. J. RAMSAY MONTIZAMBERT, , Head Master. 
Primary, Secondary, and Co! egiate adn including 
all studies required at university entrance examinations. 


Miss Barber and Miss Montfort’s 


Morning Classes for Young Ladies. Academic, 
Collegiate, and Special Courses, Oct. 4. 44 W.34th St. N.Y. 


Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls 
713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Primary, preparatory. apd academic departments. Prepa- 
ration forcollege. Special courses. Reopens October 4th. 











The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 8th Street, New York City. 





Boarding and Day School for Girls 


No. 607 Fifth Ave., New York 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHAS. H. ‘ARDNER, Principal. 





HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the Misses 

Green) will reopen their boarding and day school 

for girls, October 4, at the new location, ve y= 72d St., 
cor. Amsterdam Ave., Sherman Square, N 
Miss GRAHAM at home after July I. 


Mrs. Hazen’s School forGirls 


Pelham Manor,,New York. Combined advantages 
of city and country, Large, additional buildings. New 
equipment. Special students admitted. Reopens Sept. 28. 








EACHERS’ COLLEGE, in alliance with Colum- 
bia somage ane Barnard College, offers university 
courses in pedagogy, leading to the Sree ot A. B., A.M., 

and Ph.D. 9 niversty IT Lia ae 
ER "he HERVEY, Prest. 





YLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Primary 
and advanced work. Certificates accepted by Wel- 
lesley and other Colleges. Delsarte Gymnastics. 
Principals: Lita V. Nortu, Epirn H. Grecory, 
Euizasetu P. Gerry. 1961 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 32and 34 East 57th St., 
. City, reopens Thursday, Oct. oth, P. Primary,Academic, 
Special students admitted. 





and Collegiate Departments. 


MISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls 

6 West 48th St., N. Y. City. Primary, Academic, and Col- 

lege Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. 

No more than eight pupils constitute any class. 


ACADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS ertlse,: “N.Y. 


Preparatory and Primary Danessenne. Individual 
instruction. Special attention to college preparation. 
Expert teachers in Classics, Mathematics, and Sciences. 

ative teachers in Modern Languages. Gymnasium. 


Resident students 
MARY B. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A, BANGS. 











The Misses Wreaks’ School for Girls 
21 EAST 74th ST., N.Y. 
Reopens Oct. 3d, 1893. Four resident pupils received. 





Connecticut 


HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
—$s00. 1oth year. My so-page circular tells what 
education means for a_ boy here. ie, of character 
stands first with us. No new bo 
FREDERICK S. CUR Is. Ph: ts. (Yale ’69), 
Brookfield Center, Conn. 





NAAN ACADEMY, Canaan, Conn.—Home 

for sixteen boys. Three’ masters. Comege or busi- 
ness. Backward boysaspecialty. For particularsaddress 
the Rector. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 


rio BOYS 
68th year of fasdomy, 14th of Home. Preparation for 
College or Business bsolutely healthful location and 
— home, with refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 
ferences reduired. 
ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn, 








Miss Burbank’s Family and Day School 


FOR GIRLS, 714 jaciun, Ave., Hartford,Conn. Inter- 
mediate, Higher nglish and College Preparatory studies. 





OODSIDE SEMINARY, Hartford, Conn. 

(in. tt vbs).—Every advantage for’ culture. 
study pe health, Terms, $500 to $600. Number limited. 
Circulars with full particulars. Miss Sara J. Smith, Prin. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
HOPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


1660-1893 
Prepares thoroughly for colleges and scientific schools. 
Sends 25 boys to Yale this year. For om e address 
ZEORGE L, FOX, Rector. 


Rockford College for Women 
4sth year begins Sept. 13 3. College course ond 

excellent preparatory school. Specially organized d 

partments of music and art. Four well-equipped hore, 


tories. 0d, growing library. Fine nasium. Resi- 
dent physician. Memorial Hall enables students to 
For catalogue add es 


much reduce expenses. 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, P 
Lock Box-9, ‘Rockford, Ill. 





Kansas 


ASHBURN COLLEGE 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. For both sexes. Facili- 
ties excellent. E xpenses reasonable. Fall term 
begins Sept. 20. PETER McVICAR, Pres. 








Kentucky 








Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


NORWALK, CONN.—z2d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate, and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 
the Vangua es, Careful attention to morals and man- 
ners ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Ladies, Hillside, Norwalk, 
Conn,, reopens September 28, 1 1San. College Preparato 
and General Courses. Special Pepertments for Vecal 
and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. Certificate 
admits to Wellesley and Vassar Colleges. 





Boxwood Boarding and Day School 
for Girls 
OLD LYME, CONN. 
Will reopen Sept. 20th, 1893. Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 
M's LOW’S BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, Stamford, Conn.—Opens last 


Wednesday in September. Circulars sent ona ation. 
Miss LOW. Miss HEYWOO 








Waterbury, Conn a JESAN Sepia 8 

aterbu Jonn.—roth war wens ept. 20, 1893 

The Rev. FRANCI RUS SSELL, ector. 
Miss MARY ke HiTLARD: Prin. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE “GiRw® 


A Home School for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and 
Smith receive its pupils on certificate. An excellent corps 
of teachers, each a specialist in. her own department. 
Terms, $350 to $500. Miss J. S. WILLIAMS, Prin. 








District of Columbia . 


MT. VERNON SEMINARY 


M AND ELEVENTH STREETS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


A school thoroughly modern in methods and spirit. Its 
two Preparatory Courses give pupils the choice of fitting 
for admission to college or to our own Collegiate Course. 
This two years’ course consists of selections from the 
college curriculum, adapted to the needs of those who 
desire a, training more thorough and systematic than can 
be obtained in the typical boarding-school, but who 
desire also to avoid the strain of a full college course. 

Special emphasis is given to English Language, Liter- 
ature, and Composition ; Modern Languages; Natural 
Science; Art and the History of Art; General History; 
American Political History; Physical and Vocal Culture, 
and Music. 

Nineteenth year begins Tuesday, October third. For 
further information addres 

(Mrs.) EL IZABETH J. SOMERS, Principal. 








Germany 


AM ERICAN HOME SCHOOL Berlin, Germany 


Offers to young ladies the best opportunities in German, 
French, an usic, with home care and chaperonage. 
Vacation trips to Russia, the North Cape. an different 
parts ¢ Germany, The Principal, Mrs lary B. Willard, 
refers b >Y he Honor to Mrs, Grover Cleveland, Washing- 
ton, and the Honorable Wm. Water Phelps, ex-Minister 
to German ress for circula 

Miss ROLY i etm a Woman’ s Temple, Chicago. 








Illinois 


THE LORING SCHOOL 
University-Preparatory. (Established 1876.) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


y Ladies and Children. For further particulars ad- 
dress THE LorinG SCHOOL, 2435 Prairie Khe. , Chicago. 





SCIENCE HILL “88x 


SHELBYVILLE, 
KENTUCKY 
An English and Classical School for Girls 
Oldest in the South. First-class in gf} its a ointments. 
Prepares for Wellesley. * POYNT 





Maine 


MISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEFF'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Opens October 4th, in 


PORTLAND, the Largest City in Maine 
_ Healthful climate. Beautiful situation on Casco Bay. 
00] located in most desirable part of the 5 city, College 
orth Foren and advanced courses, French and German, 
with Foreign Teachers. Excellent musical advantages. 
acetal attention to social culture. Prospectus on appli- 
cation 








Maryland 


THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE 


Rev. JOHN F. GOUCHER, D.D., President 
An jastitution of Highest Grade for the liberal education 
of Young Women everal regular College courses lead- 
ing to the degree of B.A. Select courses, combining Lit- 
erary or Scientific studies with Music, Art, Voice Train- 
ing and Physical Training. All de artments in charge of 
specialists. ‘The next session will begin September roth. 
For rp zram address 

The Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md. 








Massachusetts 


Oak Géond Home School for Girls 
AMHERST, MASS. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., 


MRS. W.F.STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens Sept. 20, 1893. Amherst, Mass. 


Principal. 








MRS. R. G. WILLIAMS’S 
SELECT FAMILY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
AMHERST, MASS. (in the Suburbs) 
Opens Sept. 20, 1893. 





ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladics 


Begins its ,Osth year September 14th, offering enlarged 
opportunities hree Seminary Courses of studies and 
a College itting ¢ Course. Addr 

fiss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. 





ITCHELL’S BOYS’ SC HOOL. Eighteen miles 
4 from Boston, B. & L.R.R. Strictly Select Family 
School. soo per year, Admits ages from 7 to 15, inclu- 
sive. Special care and training to young boys. fits for- 
college. tcchnglogy. and business. Send for circular to 
M. C. MITCHELL, Principal, Billerica, Mass. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 


Fall term opens Wednesday, € pet For circulars aa- 
dress EDMUND H. BENNE ” Bean, 10 Ashburtor 
Place, Boston. 





MISS CATHARINE g. CHAMBERLAYNE’S 

SCHOO GIRLS, 64 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, BY The next year will open October 4th. 
Circulars sent on application. 





ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, Successor to 

Miss_ Ab J ohngon. HOME AND DAY 

SCHOOL FOR PERL 18 Newbury St., sines, a 
19th year opens October 4, 1893. 
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Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 


New Jersey 





COW LE » New Studio 


Building 
145 Dartmouth Street, Boston 


ART SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTORS: Ernest L. Major, + fosenh De Camp. 
George Brewster Ernest G. Good mescy A. Bailey, 
Annie 'E. Riddell, F Cowles. meee ith year of this 
Well-Established ict agens Oct. 2. Superior in equip- 
ment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort; 
modeled after the best Parisian ools. Full courses 
in Drawing and Painting, including Still Life and Water- 
colors. Special attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, and 
Illustrating. Class in Modeling. Students have ‘free 
access to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five 
Hundred Dollars ($500) given in Scholarships. Begin at 
anytime. Forcircularsaddressasabove. F.M.Cow es. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





HE MISSES HUBBARD will reopen ae | 
School for Girls on Tuesday, October 3, 1 
limited number of boarding pupils will be receive Paes 
the family. 112 Newbury St., Boston. 





Normal School of Physical Education 
THE DURANT GYMNASIUM (B.Y.W.C. A.) 
offers unequaled facilities. Nine instructors, besides 

special lecturers. For further Particulars address 
Director. 
Berkeley St., corner Appleton, "hone Mass. 


ASHLEY HAL 


Music, Art, and Languages. 
college. Mi 





Home School for 
Twenty Young Ladies. 
Ten Miles from Boston. 

dhorough Fras nae nag for 
iss WHITTEMORE, Princip: ontvale, Mass. 


CONCORD {OME SCHOOL 


CONCORD, MASS. 


25 boys prepared for college, scientific school, or 
business. All the advantages of family life com- 
bined with best mental and physical training. Build- 














ings new and according to latest models. Four 
masters. 75 acres rs round. Year opens Sept. 20. 
JAM S. GARL AND, Principal. 
SEDGWICK INSTITUTE isxt.Becengton 
A select home school for young men and boys. Students 


are members of the Principal’s family, an 
stant personal attention. 
E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


receive con- 





Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. New 
laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings heated 


by steam. Fall term opens Se “a, PP, ae s\ddres tat 
y rin. 


HOWARD SEMINARY “387 BRIDPGEWATER, 
Plymouth Co., Mass. 

A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty. Prepares and 
certificates’ students, for "the Colleges; offers thorough 
seminary training, bar wide choice in lectives (includ- 
ing Music, Art, and ges) 3 excellent advantages 
for Home Cul ture ; FY cal dings with Library, Gym- 
nasium, and Laboratory; location quiet, healthful, acces- 
sible. Send for illustrated circular to 

HORACE MANN WILLARD, A.M., Principal. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY W'-BRaHAM. 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in ye Art, 
and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior ad- 
vantages at moderate expense. Seventy-seventh year 
opens Sept. 13.4] 13. | Catalogue, address 

M. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 








HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass.—Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. 
Classical, Scientific, Business, Preparatory Departments. 
nasium. Athletics encouraged. Careful training. 
me Influences. 
omrOsE PH ALDEN SHAW. A.M.. Head Master. 


Mines KIMBALL’S 
THE HOME SCHOOL School for Girls 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. Colle 
tory and special Courses. Send for illustrate 
FOR GIRLS 


VAN SHAACK HALL Worcester, Mass. 


Careful training; home life; individual attention. A 

fafe sence jor war oe daughter. Reference: Publisher 
utloo 

Mr. and Mrs. MANTON VAN SHAACK, Principals. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 


ad Bo 4 School of the highest e, 60th year begins 

Thoro preparation for any College or 

Sepa’ School, [Bertiicnte edits to various colleges. 
REE NEW BUILDINGS: 

SCHOOL HOUSE goueany ¢ eu sipped with with labora~ 

libraries and superb 

DORMITORY, rooms én amie, wie ponte ‘modern 

ace in each room. 

Isolated ro) “perfectly Sted = - firmary, Kesident 


DININ HALE L, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All Galli heated by eam An Ample playerounda, 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A orcester, Mi 





e Prepara- 
circular. 














Minnesota 


TANLEY HALL, Minneapolis 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Full Academic 

Courses and two years of College work. Scholarship 
to Bryn Mawr Colle 


(Miss) OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Principal. 


Minn.—A 





New Jersey 


BORDENTOWN (N. J.) COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


Reopens September 2oth, Address va Catalogue 
Mrs. GERTRUDE G. BO iE N, M.L.A., President. 





ORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Bordentown, N. J.—Between New York and 
Philadelphia. Solid foundations in English Academic 
Studies. Prepares for oF Neg ze, Scientific Schools, and 
B Music. Re Fulations. 





ev. W 
GREAT BARRINGTON, 


HONSATONIC HALL BERKSHIRE Co., MAss. 


A Boardingand Day School for Young Ladies and Chil- 
dren, For circulars apply to Principals. 





ALNUT HILL SCHOOL, 
from Boston, Mass. Boarding. and ay school 
opens Sept. 7, 1893. "Thorough ponemnton for Wellesley 
and other colleges for women. Reference: President 
paater, Wellesley College, Cc B.A. 
iss CHARLOTTE ONANT, ree 
Miss FLoRENCE BiGELow, M. A., st rincipals. 


WheatonSeminary 


FOR GIRLS 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the soth year begins Sept. 14, 1893. 
Best of home pipaences, Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments. Fine Li brary, Laboratory, Observatory, and 
Cabinets. Send for Illustrated Prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


Natick, 17 miles 
da 








HME So SCHOOL FOR 30 BOYS. DUMMER 
JIEMY, South Byfield, Essex Co., Mass. 
tyoth year. The for -_ College or ‘Scientific School. 
arm of over 300 acres belongs to and adj cus Academy 
grounds. Good facilities for salt-water bathi aod boat- 
ing. Tutoring done through the the summer. ‘Ac dre 
W. PERKINS, Master. 








Mount Holyoke College, south Hadiey, Mass. 


ers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art, Library, 

oratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The Fifty- 
—— year opens Sept. 14th, 1893. Board and tuition, 

0 Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 


BAYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
A healthful Summer Home by the Sea. Out-door life ; 
careful supervision: private tutoring. 
EFERENCES, BY PERMISSION : 
vr Colt, St Pas s School, Concord, Ni tt wy. 
wan bie, inton Hall, Astor 
M. CLEVELAND HICKS Io, BoA, Head: Master: 














et 'D. LANDON, Com’d’t. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON? A.M., Prin. 
lV Y TAI BRIDGETON, 
NEW JERSEY. 
Home and College-Preparatory School for Young Ladies. 


Established 1861. Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 





SEVEN GABLES BRIDGETON, N. J. 


Mrs. Westcott’s Boarding 
School for Young Ladies and Girls. Native French anc 
German teachers. Certificate admits to Smith College. 
Gymnasium. Climate mildanddry. Illustrated circular. 





DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS **atexjo% 
Rosaaees Aplications should be made early. I 





PEDDIE INSTITUTE "#htstown. 


First-class school for both sexes. New catalogue with 
full tntormation now ready. 26th year opens Sept. 6th, 
v. JOSEPH PERRY, Ph.D., Principal. 





ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY. 14 
milesfrom N.Y. 776 Bloomfield Ave., Mont- 
clair, N.J. College and business preparation. Cadets 
live in cottages, enjoying Christian influences and avoid- 
ing the evils of dormitory i life. 


G. MacVICAR, A.M., Prin. 





THE HITCHCOCK-MARSH BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opens Sept. 27. 60 Plymouth St., Montelair, N. J. 





MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
MISS DANA’S School for girls reopens Sep- 
tember 20th. College prepa- 
ration. Resident native French and German teachers. 
Special advantages in music and art. Terms for 


boarding pupils, $700 per year. Circulars sent on 
application. 





OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY 
School for boys of all ages. 
Sclentific Schaal or business. Catal ompes 
v. JAS. J . COALE, A.M. ( rinceton), Prin. 


Home 
jrepares for College, 





Wellesley Home School for Boys 
Fi WELLESLEY, MASS. 
18 for college. Terms, $500. Rev. Epw. A. BENNER. 





ISS TOWNSEND’S BOARDING AND 

DAY SCHOOL FOR Some, 4 Park Place, 

Newark, New Jersey, will reopen ptember 27. 
Circulars sent on application. 








The Misses Anable’s English, French, and German 
Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art,and Music. Apply for circulars. 





The Princeton Preparatory School 


opens Sept. 19th. Inquiries may be addressed to Presi- 
dent Patton, of Princeton Colle ge, Princeton, N. J., or to 
, J. B. FINE, Head Master. 





HE HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARA- 

TORY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Pompton, N. J., opens Oct. 3d, 1893. Full classica 

and scientific courses. ‘The modern languages, theory of 

music, and complete course in art and physical culture 

included in regular school work. No extras. Gym- 
nasium. Grounds of 76 acres. Send¢ for catalogue to 

{rs H.C DE MILLE 





SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
Miss Elizabeth North’s Home School 


FOR YOUNG GIRLS reopens September 2ist, 1493. 


New York 


Auburn Theological Seminary 


Enlarged facilities. New buildings. New chairs of 
instruction. Next term begins September 20, 1893. 
For catalogues send to Dr. BEECHER, Auburn, N, Y. 








Wells College for Women 
AURORA, N. Y. 

Three Full Courses of Stud Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September. 20, 1&¢ Send for Catalogue, 

kis BEE D.D., President. 





BUFFALO SEMINARY 
The Forty-Third Year 
For circulars address 
Mrs, C. F. HARTT, 284 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Granger Place School for Young Ladies 


Canandaigua, N. Y. Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 

2oth. Preparatory, Academic, and Collegiate departments. 

Contianton. nes »ted b eading Colleges and Universities. 
OLI A. COMS ‘OCK, President. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And Hudson River Institute 

Healthfully and beautifully located in the Hudson River 

alley. Affords superior advantages for thorough and 
systematic education to boys and girls. Careful attention 
given by a strong faculty of pao ol »rofessors and 
teachers to intellectual, social, moral, and physical cul- 
ture. A Conser vatory of Music and Art of high 
grade. goth yearo ens Sept. 18. For illustrated C atalogue 
address Rev. A. a F Lack, A.M., Pres., Claverack, N. 








Houghton Seminary for Young Women 
CLINTON, N. Y. 
Affords finest advantages for culture and social training, 
with thorough preparation for the best Colleges. Sanita- 
tion perfect. 33d year. y; Xa illustre ate 45 ai xo sue address 
.G. BE Facial. 





COOK ACADEMY #4YA4: 


For both sexes. Classical, Scie ntifc and Li 
Courses. Music and Art. A. HELL, Ph 


St. John’s Military School 

MANLIUS, N. Y. 

Rt. Rev._F. - HUNTINGTON, Prest. 

Supt. rst Lt. W. P. Burnuam, 6th Infantry, U.S.A.. 
Commandant. yp o superintende nt for circular, 


teyary 





Wo. VEEBECK, 





JIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, New- 


burg-on-the Hudson, New York.—6o0a Year, 
no extras. Limit, 30 bo 
Choose | your boy $ SC = bs | with all the wisdom you are 
master of; but send him away at eight. 
My pamphlet argues the question. Free; and aye 


HENRY W-: SIG 





concerned had better read it. 

QErN Moy _ SMITH INSTITUTE, Pine Plains, 
.— Home School for bothsexes. ssth year begins 

Sept. Me ’o3. 5oofeet elevation. Pleasant a healthful. 

Thorough instruction in all branches. Prepares for best 

colleges or business life. as: and Phonogrs aphy taught. 

Send for circular. Rev. A. MATTICI Mt , Prin. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 44th year. College preparati on. 
SAMUEL WELLS puck, A.M., Poughkeepsie, } 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

58th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 

ernment Academies, and_ Business. af iitiaty Organiza- 

tion. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 











Classical and Home Institute 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Young ladies may pursue the 
graduating course, prepare for college 7 select their 
own studies. A pleasant home “eh good cz 


SARAH V. H. BUTLE K "Principal. 





MEMPLE GROVE LADIES ’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs Y lg oe! facilities for 
the higher Sciences, Atonophy, Languages, Music, 
Painting, zsthetic and social culture. 39th year begins 
Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 





(For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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EDUCATIONAL 
New York 


OSSINING SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Four graduate qoutes usical Director, Albert Ross 
Parsons. Delsa: Euro boos Travel Class. Proximity 
to New York affords cit entagyt z wenty sixth pa 
opens Sept. 20. Miss Pninci 
Sine Sinc AP Hed, New York 


Home INSTITUTE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New 
rk. A Boarding and Day School for Girls. went 
advantages in Music, Art, ange Modern Language 
Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal, 

















Ms, BLISS’S BOARDING AND DAY 

SCBOOL for youns Ladies and Children, 
Yonkers, Springside, N. Y.—Increased facilities for 
pupils. Reovens Sept 28 





Ohio— eld Oe: 
Miss Mittleberger’s “School for Girls 
1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Pgpacntion for Harvard examinations and all Colleges 
for Women. 


Kenyon Military Academy 


Gambier, Ohio. The seventieth year will begin Sep- 
tember 2oth, 1893. It is much the oldest, largest, and best 
equipped poeparmtery bonsie -school in Ohio. Thorough 
reparation for college or business. Illustrated cata- 
ogues sent. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE 


Academy of Marietta College 
Marietta College for Women 


Fall term in all departments begins Sept. 12th. 
For Catalogues and information address 


Pres. JOHN W. SIMPSON, Marietta, O. 














BERLIN COLLEGE offers a liberal education 
at the lowest reasonable cost. For both sexes. 
All courses require four years of preparation, with 
Greek or Modern Languages. Elective system. 166 
single-term courses. Post-Graduate courses. Tuition 
$40 a year. 14 fine buildings. Gymnasiums under 
trained professors. Literary societies. Athletics. 
Best musical advantages. Laboratories. 
BERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges and scientific schools, 21 
instructors. 550 students. Supervision of students 
thorough and kindly. Opens Sept. 20. 200-page 
cane free. 
G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, O. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application 'y for September, 1893. 











UTNAM SEMINARY, fansorille,, Ohio, soth 
year. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Native 
French teacher. Special advantages for young girls. 
Mrs. HELEN BuckKINGHAM COLT, Principal. 





Pennsylvania 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A College for Women 

Bryn Mawr, Penn., ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek 

Mathematics, English. Anglo-Saxon, French, Old 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothic ond 
Old High German Celtic, Hebrew, History, a 
Science, Physics th premistry, Biol ogy, and ilosoph 
Gymnasium, with D r. Sargent’s apparatus comp a 
Fellowships, (value. = 


as) i, Greek tin, English, Ger- 
man Teutonic Philology, Romance Languages, 
Mathematica History, Chemist ‘-¥ Biology. A fourth 
Hall of Residence will, it is hoped, be opened in the au- 


tumn, and will soceaunedate all applicants for admis- 
sion. For Program address as above. 


Miss Baldwin’s Day, Boarding, and 
College Preperatery School for Girls 


r 28. For circular address 
Mee PEORENCE BALDWIN: Bove Mare Pa, 


M ET Zz G ER A Home School for Girls. 


- Prepares nag 
INSTITUTE | Nemberlimitea. “Sendtor 
ae HARRIET - } DE XTER 
CARLISLE, PA. Prin 


AZARETH HALL, Nazareth, Pa., Moravian 
Boarding School for Boys. Prepares for college or 
business. Beautiful and healthful location; military drill ; 
home care. Steam heat and electric light. Term opens 
Sept. 13. Send forcatalogue. Rev. C. C, Lanius, Principal. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 37th vet —4 opens Sept. 27, Academical 
an college preparato co For circular address 
ODORA re RICHA RDS, Principal, 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M., Associate Prin. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


OGONTZ (near Fpiladcinhia), Pa.—Represented 
by its graduates in Hgryere Yale, Princeton, Cornell, 
Amherst, University of, Pa., Lafayette, and West Point. 
(Trinity and Lehigh | Universities added for ’o 

JOHN CALVIN RICE Prveipal. 




















Cees tz SCHOOL FOR VOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 27. 
For circulars and reports apply to Ss Principals, 
Syrvia J. EASTMAN, nces E, BENNETT, 
Ogontz School P. Oo. Pa. 





Pennsylvania 


Mechanical Drawing 


MECHANICS, MINING. » EROSPECTING, ARITH- 
METIC, E mag be udied at Home. Write for 
FREE ci itenla? to — "‘Ccanmrounance ScHOOL OF 
Macuamscs, Scranton, Pa. 








Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


Williamsport, Pa.—Both sexes. Regular and Elec- 
tive Conrses, Degrees conferred. Fits for College. 
Music, Art, Modern Languages, pep Steam heat, 
electric light, home comforts, $225.40 r year. Catalo opue, 
free. Year opens Sept. 4th. E. J. Gai, D., Presi 


Rhode Island 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


East Greenwich, R. I. Founded 182. Both sexes. On 
Narragansett Bay. Steam heat and electric light. En- 
dowed. Twelve courses. $200a year. Sept. 12. Write 


for illustrated catale 
D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 











Vermont 





Vermont Episcopal Institute 


BURLINGTON, Vt.— Boarding School for Boys. _Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific Scho s, or Business. Daily 
military drill. H. . ROSS, A.M., Prin. 





Virginia 


Bethel Military Academy, Va. 


Prepares for Government Raniomian, Universities, and 
Business. For ae ues 88 
Major R. A TVRE, Bethel Academy P.O. 











Hollins Institute for Young Ladies 


Hollins, Va. post session opens Sept 13th, i Eclectic 
courses in all Languages and Sciences, Art, usic, and 
Elocution. Situated - a of Virginia. Climate un 
excelled. Mineral Waters of fnformation address 
L. COCKE, Supt. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE yitkk 


Choice of Courses. High standard. Large library. 
Working laboratory. New Gymnasium. Steam heat. 
Healthful mountain climate. Very moderate ex- 
penses. Catalogne, with sight, views$ free. Address 
“LERK OF FACULTY, Salem, Va. 








UGUSTA FEMALE SEMINARY, A omagge 
Va.—Opens Sept. 7, 1893; closes last of M ay, 1804 
Unsurpassed location, building,and grounds. Fullco; 
of teachers. Board, etc., with ull Fasiish course, $250 for 
entire season of 9 months. Music ~ ee of socution, 
Art, Bookkeeping, and prusic, La Cultu extra. For 
Catalogue apply to Miss Mary J. BALpwin, Principal. 


STUDY (3. " 
LAW Seria 
(Incorporated. ) 


HO! ae pe ny ge 


J. Corwen, Ja.; Sec’, 


DETROIT . 
Wop Tentwons Be. 















is the right time 
for everybody to 
k 


A temperance drink. 
A home-made drink. 
A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 
A drink that is popular everywhere. 


Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 


A 2s cent package makes 5 gallons of thie 
delicious beverage, Don’t be deceived ifa dealer, 
for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other 
kind is ‘*just as good’’—‘tis false. No inritation 
is as good as the genuine Hires’, 











Grand, Upright and Square, 
Moderate Prices. 
TO REXT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


Sth Ave.,cor. 16th 8t.. N.Y. 











— 
Platt’s 


Chlorides, 


The Household 


Disinfectant 


Fourteen years of daily practi- 
cal tests by tens of thousands of prac- 
tising physicians, and by hundreds of 
thousands of careful housekeepers have | 
established beyond doubt the value 
and usefuJness of this important dis- 
ease dispelling preparation. 

An odorless liquid, powerful, prompt | 
and cheap, it is just what every family | 
| needs. Sold by druggists and fine 
grocers, in quart bottles only. 

Prepared only by 


HENRY B. PLATT, 
New York. 














Our Mothers Say: 


Dowder 











Cures 
Eczema, Salt Rheum, 
Chafing, Burns, 
Pimples, Sunburn, 
Itching, Tender Feet, 


Infant Chafing, and Scalding. 


Y Bend 4c. in stamps for sample, Sold by druggists. 
"7% Price, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Use Comfort Soap for Hands and Complexion.sj25c 











Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetizing, 
delicious cooking and the opposite 
kind is largely in delicate sauces 
and palatable gravies. Now, these 
require a strong, delicately flavored 
stock, and the best stock is 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef 


That’s 





andy, 


Neat and Useful. 


Pen and Pencil Holder. 

the loss of pen- 

. By mail 20 et. 
Y¥ 


Y E 


-BARRY’S TRIGQPHEROUS 
Gren HAIR »Y SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruf’. 
Makes the hair grow thick and sof! 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 


ae" QE tr 
< skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 


sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
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Terms 


The Outlook is a weekly 
Family Paper, containing this 
week forty-eight pages. The 
subscription price is Three 
Dollars a year, payable in ad- 
vance. 


Postage is pte peat by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.56 for postage. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Outlook 
stopped at the expiration of 
their subscriptions should noti- 
fy us to that effect; otherwise 
we shall consider it their wish 
to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
OUTLOOK Company. Cash 
and Postal Notes should be 
sent in Registered Letter. 


AS ecial Represent- 
ative is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed . 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 








“ All the Lord gives us is opportunity ; we are to do the rest.” 


Lawson VALENTINE. 
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Buyers’ 
Union 


A 
NEW 
DEPARTMENT 


OF 


THE OUTLOOK CO. 


The Book-Buyers’ 
Union will supply free- 
ly all detailed informa- 
tion about books re- 
quired by careful pur- 
chasers, and will fur- 
nish the miscellaneous 
books of all regular 
publishers at special 
discounts to its mem- 
bers. 


Agents 


Capableagents wanted 
in every locality. For 
all information address 
the 

BOOK-BUYERS'’ 

UNION 


Astor Place, New York 




















New York. 

America ALL THE WORLD USES Europe 
United States, 4 4 Great Britain, 
Mexico, a Spain, 
Honduras, Portugal, 
Costa Rica, Italy, 
Colombia, From America, its native Germany, 
Brazil, country, the Remington has It is a genuine cosmopoli- Austro-Hungary, 
Argentine, been welcomed everywhere tan, adapting itself to any Risnela 
Chili that civilization has pene- language and every purpose. N 
P é trated. Its sterling excel- It is the product of patient tari te 

eru, lence commends it to the ingenuity, long experience, Sweden, 
Ecuador, workers of every nation, in and untiring enterprise. Denmark, 
Hawaii. every clime, Netherlands, 

yy Switzerland, 
e e Turkey. 
Indi i 7 

= Perfectly Simple, Entirely Durable, Easily Operated 
Persia, ’ re 
Bur 
_ WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT pn 

’ giers, 
Straits Settlements 327 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. Cape Colony. 


CC — 


Asia 











China, Japan, Siberia. 





Australia 





New Zealand, Tasmania. 








Africa 
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Solid Silver 
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STERLING 


WHITING MFG CO. 


Silversmiths, S. C. Y. C. LELAND CORINTHIAN CHALLENGE Cup. 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 


B d & 8 h S AND OF BUT ONE GRADE, THAT OF STERLING, 1000 FINE 
roa way I t ee THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM 
FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, AND THE QUESTION 
“Is IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 


NEW YORK IS NEVER RAISED CONCERNING 
e 


A GIFT BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK, 
























‘*We are advertised by our loving friends.” The 








Give the Baby ANVIL 
MELLIN’S FOOD end 
If you wish your infant to be well nourished, SHUTTLE ‘ 


: ° IDEAL KEYBOARD 
healthy, bright, and active, and to grow up 


happy, sobust, and vigorous. 



















Mopvet Hammonp 





The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants 
Invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


For Infants and Invalids. 


The Typewheel Improved 
Manifolding and Perfect Touch 





Our book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address upon 
request. 


UNIQUE! 
PEERLESS! 
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UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD 








DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. MERRILL F. HUBBARD, Taunton, Mass. Hammond Typewriter Co. 


Full particulars from 





447-449 East 52d Street 


26 John St., N. ¥. NEW YORK 











STERBROOKECo \ 


Off the hinge:-=- 


(Not sure of the time, or what to do with it.) 


Fs} Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 043. 
You sag and creak at every 


STERBROOK > FALCON 
- ' - move, and fail to make connections. S 
@ ' ri il Fortune declines to enter. This n 
[ : might all be different :—time and P 
4 Your u money at command and life going ; 


smoothly—by the help of a new, p 


E 
eh S- | ORD) Sum mer quick-winding Waterbury. F 


150 OTHER STYLES. 


QoQ. © 0 *D SS oe 





A reliable, handsome watch, that 

















e . 
Vacat 10Nn | every member of the family should fe 
i ten thiiaataiiltir, aiihaicn an i carry, and can afford to. It 1s el 
| will be thoroughly enjoyed if you |: ated hie A : =e! 
ride a Hartford Safety. No iouhie. ctem-winding and setting and has “4 
a /... No anxious moments. You are sure all the improvements. m 
aa a i a of value received. Be sure and It is made in various styles, to 0! 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO. have a catalogue.—The Hartford suit every taste and purse, for 
BOSTON, WASHINGTON, DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO, Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn ladies, business men, and young- al 
: : ‘ sters. Next time your high-priced 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, Fe $ aa watch is being ‘‘doctored’’ sub- bi 
wen on wEw YORE. PHILADELPHIA. stitute this. Au jewelers keep it. 30 
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HE new German Reichstag assem- 
bled on July 4, listened to a char- 
acteristic communication from the 
Emperor, somewhat dictatorial in 
tone, was notified by the Chancellor 
that it must lose no time in discuss- 
ing the revised Army Bill, and, after 
= a brief debate, passed the bill on 

Saturday bya vote of 201 to185. ‘The majority is small, but 

the victory is decisive, and shows the sagacity of the Chan- 

cellor and the influence which the Emperor still has upon the 

masses of the German people. It is probably true that a 

majority of the latter are opposed to the bill, but the sys- 

tem of second ballots proved extremely useful to the Gov- 
ernment by disclosing the strength of the Socialistic vote 
on the first ballots, and so securing adherents to the Army 

Bill by working upon the fears of Socialistic success. 

Moreover, in a legislative body divided into not less than 

eighteen separate factions the lines cannot be drawn as 

sharply as in the English Parliament or in the United States 

Congress, and there are always possibilities of combination 

between groups, brought about by personal influence or 

by local feeling, which make such a body in certain ways 
more manageable than a body divided along two or three 
leading lines of political opinion. The passage of the Army 

Bill does not seem to-have created any enthusiasm outside 

Government circles, and in this connection it is natural to 

recall the criticism of Bismarck, recently made to Mr. 

Smalley, to the effect that the German Army needs strength- 

ening, not in the direction of troops, but of artillery. 


@ 


One of the complications of the present political situa- 
tion in Germany, to which attention has more than once 
been called in these columns, arises from the lack of 
harmony of feeling between the southern and the northern 
Provinces ; and the recent election, in spite of the success 
of the Government, makes this division very apparent. A 
Correspondent of the London “Times” reports that the 
distinctness of this line of cleavage between northern and 
Southern Germany creates uneasiness in the minds of 
many of the friends of the Empire, for the returns of the 
election show that the Government made its gains almost 
exclusively in Prussian Germany; that is, in Hanover, 
Prussion Saxony, Brandenburg, and Schleswig-Holstein, 
the northern provinces, where twenty-one seats were trans- 
ferred from the various parties in opposition to the Gov- 
ernment. On the other hand, the South German States, 
with Bavaria at their head, returned an overwhelming 
Majority against the Army Bill. No less than forty out 
of the forty-eight members of the Reichstag from Bavaria, 
and fourteen out of the seventeen members from Wurtem- 
burg, were pledged to vote against the bill. The southern 





German provinces have never taken kindly to the Prussian 
spirit, which is the military spirit incarnate, and they are 
extremely jealous of every attempt on the part of Prussia 
to “ Prussianize” the Empire. ‘There is an intense race 
feeling in Germany, which may be successfully appealed 
to in the event of danger from without, but it is by no 
means certain that the Prussian dominance can be success- 
fully maintained if the present military aggressiveness 
becomes a permanent feature of that policy. 
@) 

There is probably a close connection between the recent 
success of the German Government at the polls and the 
prompt breaking off of negotiations for a new commercial 
agreement between Germany and Russia. It is said that 
these negotiations were stopped in obedience to peremptory 
orders from St. Petersburg, to the surprise and disappoint- 
ment of the German Government. Nor were surprise and 
disappointment allayed when it was found that the Czar 
had signed a treaty with France, and that the duties on 
imports from all countries having no commercial agreement 
with Russia had been raised from twenty to thirty per cent. 
The coincidence of these three occurrences with the recent 
elections can hardly have been accidental. It looks very 
much as if they were the response of Russia to the deter- 
mination of Germany to increase her military strength. 
A treaty of commerce between France and Russia, and the 
practical refusal of Russia to make such a treaty with Ger- 
many, looks very much like a tariff war. Very extensive 
tariff reductions are conceded to France, while very exten- 
sive advances in tariff are laid upon German imports. ‘Tariff 
wars are as ineffective as they are exasperating and irrational. 
The tariff war belongs to the old commercial system, and is 
part and parcel of the series of fundamental economic mis- 
conceptions on which that system was based. Webster 
described tariff wars as “ pernicious as to ourselves and 
imbecile as to foreign nations,” and history shows that the 
only result of wars carried on by means of tariffs is to 
exasperate without securing practical results. Fallacious, 
however, as the method may be, the fact that it is employed 
by Russia is significant of the failure of the Emperor to 
reknit the ties between the two countries, and is also sig- 
nificant as showing the futility of endeavoring to maintain 
peace by constantly increasing armies, 

The French and the Siamese have come into actual con- 
flict on the Mekong River, and several forts have been 
taken by French marines. ‘There is great excitement in 
Bangkok, and much agitation in French and English diplo- 
matic circles. ‘The immediate locality in dispute is insig- 
nificant ; the real motive is to be found in the fact that the 
Mekong River is the great waterway to the rich southwestern 
provinces of China, towards which the commercial desires of 
both England and France go out very strongly, the French 
being determined to control the southern China trade by 
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securing control of the river which gives access to that 
trade. The aggressions of the French are interpreted as the 
first step in a programme which aims at the seizure of the 
Siamese territory between the boundary line of Annam 
and the Mekong River, the Kingdom of Cambodia already 
being under French protection. The English believe that 
the aims of the French are not wholly commercial, but 
that they intend in the end to place the Kingdom of Siam 
in the same catagory with Cambodia, Annam, and Tunis, 
which have practically become French territory. This 
prospect may dangle before the eyes of the French colo- 
nists and of the French Foreign Office ; and to France, as to 
England, Siam, with its trade, its great forests of teak- 
wood, and its other sources of wealth, is very alluring. 
Moreover, if France becomes established in Siam, she may 
become, in certain contingencies, a very effective ally of 
Russia. Her position on one side of the British Indian 
Empire and the position of Russia on the other side might 
offer very serious embarrassments to Great Britain; the 
Russians would not be oblivious of this fact, and it 
would naturally tie them still more closely to the French. 
In any event, and whatever may be the ultimate views of 
the Great Powers, the activity of France in Siam is just 
now extremely important. 
o 

There has been a revolutionary outbreak during the 
past week in Brazil. So contradictory have been the dis- 
patches that it is not yet possible to judge the extent or 
importance of the war. According to some dispatches the 
insurrection has already been entirely put down; accord- 
ing to others it is just beginning. ‘The trouble seems to 
be confined entirely to the province of Rio Grande do Sul, 
a large and important State in the southern part of Brazil. 
The political quarrel which has led to war arose two years 
ago, when the Brazilian Federal Government interfered 
in the State election for Governor. ‘The Governor, Cas- 
tilhos, who was supported by the National authorities, has 
since been maintained in power by Federal soldiers, and 
a very strong feeling has been wrought up throughout 
the State against the National Government. One of the 
leaders in the opposition has been Admiral Wanbenkolk, 
who last week, with a party of insurgents, entered the 
harbor of the capital of Rio Grande. Accounts differ as 
to the success of his little naval expedition ; some say that 
he crossed the bar and held the city under his power; 
others that he is now blockading the port ; still others say that 
he was at once driven away from the harbor by a Brazil- 
ian war-ship; and the very latest dispatches assert that 
he has surrendered and is a prisoner. The Government 
has forbidden the transmission of secret dispatches to this 
country, and supervises all messages which reach American 
papers. It is certain that, whether this attempt succeeds 
or fails, the province in which it is taking place is in a 
condition of serious discontent, and is very likely, sooner 
or later, to insist upon the political independence which it 
has long coveted. 

® 

The recent disaster to the Victoria, the official inquiry 
about which is now going on, has painfully reminded 
the English people that during the past few years they 
have sustained disasters to their navy “sufficient to 
cripple the fighting strength of a third-class Power, and to 
deprive England during the present year of the services of 
a formidable fleet.” Since the Sultan ran upon the rocks 
there have been six or more serious accidents to war-vessels 
—a fact which is calling out a great deal of discussion in 
the English newspapers and in naval circles, and which 
necessarily raises the presumption of mismanagement on 
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the part of commanding officers. A still more serious 
question, however, is raised by this record, and one which 
affects the seaworthiness and general efficiency of these 
great engines of destruction. In spite of the trained scien- 
tific skill which has been employed in the building of these 
great cruisers and war-ships, it is still an open question 
whether they are properly constructed and whether the 
naval construction of the future is to follow the lines marked 
out in recent ship-building. Until there has been a battle 
between two modern fleets, or between two typical vessels 
of the modern type, the world will not be certain of the 
safety and efficiency of these immensely expensive vessels. 
There has been, as yet, no actual experiment of a decisive 
kind which has shown the effect of improved artillery on 
the steel-clad ships, and there are many naval officers who 
are of opinion that the modern ship in many ways is much 
more destructible than was the old wooden ship. The 
science of managing these cumbrous vessels in war is still 
to be learned ; indeed, it looks very much as if the art of 
managing them in times of peace were still to be mastered ; 
for it is evident, from the long series of disasters sustained 
by the English navy, that executive officers have not yet 
learned how to handle these great ships, nor to maneuver 
them with dispatch and safety. ‘The enormous expend- 
iture involved in the building of these vessels suggests 
the propriety of subjecting them to a more thorough test 
in order to determine whether the expenditure is wise. 
The sinking of the Victoria may compel a revision of mod- 
ern naval building. . ; 
a 

Reports of the existence of cholera in Egypt came over 
the ocean cable last week, but special inquiry by our 
Surgeon-General, Dr. Wyman, from his agent at Alexan- 
dria brought a prompt and positive denial. The fact, if 
true, would have been of importance because of our trade 
in rags with Egypt and because of the danger of the epi- 
demic working its way westward to Italy; the rumor 
obtained currency because of the ravages of cholera in 
Arabia, and the reasonable probability of its extending 
southward. The frightful mortality in and about Mecca— 
reaching as high as a thousand deaths in a day—is no new 
thing. ‘The epidemic is no more than has occurred half a 
dozen times in the last generation, and it may be expected 
to recur so long as myriads of pilgrims throng the small 
city, living under no sanitary precautions whatever, and 
being absolutely careless of life, esteeming it, indeed, a 
sure passport to the joys of paradise to die in or near the 
holy ground. The streets of Mecca and the roads near it 
are described as strewn with the unburied victims of 
cholera, ignorance, and fanaticism. The danger to Western 
peoples from this Eastern source is considerable, though 
probably not immediate. ‘There is an International Sani- 
tary Council established in Egypt which is doing all in its 
power to protect the Suez Canal and the exposed part of 
the Mediterranean, but it is quite possible for the infec- 
tion to spread through Asia Minor and Persia to Russia 
or Constantinople. Thence it might readily gain foothold 
in some city of western Europe where the sanitary condi- 
tions are as bad as were those of Hamburg last year. The 
lesson of Mecca is the lesson of Hamburg accentuated. 
Mecca, though it has about 50,000 inhabitants and some- 
times more than as many pilgrim visitors, has not on€ 
sewer or even surface drain, all matter that should be 
carried off being thrown into open pits. The water of 
“ Hagar’s Well,” supposed to be,of miraculous power, has 
been analyzed and found to contain 235 grains of solid 
matter to the gallon; it abounds in nitrites, and beyond 
doubt is contaminated from the vile open pits just men 
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tioned. With clean streets, pure water, good drainage, 
and a watchful Board of Health, no city need nowadays 
seriously fear an extended epidemic of cholera. 

@ 

In Austria the movement for manhood suffrage reported 
last week grows in importance, and is effecting, among 
other things, an unusual harmony of action between the 
different nationalities represented in the Empire. The 
agitation, inspired by the kindred agitation in Belgium, 
has received great impulse from the disclosure of the 
strength of the Socialistic party at the polls in Germany, 
and it is perhaps this feature of the case that is filling 
the official people in Austria with a good deal of appre- 
hension. ‘There are, moreover, serious labor troubles in 
Bohemia and in parts of Hungary, and, for the moment at 
least, the race and national lines, which have been so sharply 
defined, are erased by these new interests which divide 
men along industrial rather than along national lines. 

Our financial outlook is more hopeful than at any time 
since the beginning of the present crisis. ‘There is less 
tension, less demand for money and more facility in secur- 
ing it; but the uncertainty still continues and will con- 
tinue until the meeting of Congress early next month. Mean- 
while the discussion of the questions at issue goes on in 
all parts of the country, and no other public question will 
secure a hearing until the currency question is disposed of. 
The New York Chamber of Commerce, at a recent meet- 
ing, passed a series of resolutions declaring that the repeal 
of the silver-purchasing clause of ‘the Sherman Act is 
essential to the prompt restoration of National prosperity, 
and urging that a representative commission should be 
appointed by Congress at the special session to examine 
all the coinage and currency laws of the United States and 
to report at the regular session of Congress a comprehensive 
plan for a safe and elastic currency. Many commercial 
and financial organizations in the East and West have 
taken similar action, and a convention has been called to 
meet at St. Paul for the purpose of urging the repeal 
of the Sherman Act. A Bimetallic Congress is to meet 
the first week in August. On Wednesday of last week 
a largely attended Silver Convention was held in Colo- 
rado, and an address to the people of the United States 
issued, in which, after commenting on the financial con- 
dition and stating very strongly the extent and charac- 
ter of the silver interests of the country and the need of 
silver currency, it is said that bimetallists ask that the law 
relating to coinage, as it existed for seventy-five years, be 
restored without change, and that if, after a fair trial of 
that law, silver shall not resume its former relative value 
with gold, bimetallists will cheerfully submit to any legis- 
lation experience may suggest as necessary to make every 
dollar in the United States equal in intrinsic value to every 
dollar bearing its stamp. The extravagant metaphor and 
unmeasured violence of some of the free silver men in 
Colorado are not to be taken as expressing the sober senti- 
ment of the silver-purchasing States. It is unfortunate for 
the cause of bimetallism that these wild utterances should 
have been made. What is needed now above all things is 
adispassionate investigation of the whole currency question, 
and an endeavor, without prejudice and without consulting 
Private, local, or personal interests, to find the greatest 
good of the greatest number. It is high time that such 
Phrases as “silver lunatics” and “gold bugs” were ban- 
ished from discussion. 

& 

The results of opening the World’s Fair on Sunday have 

curiously disproved the statements of extremists on both 
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sides. The comparatively few people who have been at 
the Fair on Sunday have been conspicuously quiet, orderly, 
and unobjectionable. The Sabbath desecrators have failed 
to materialize; those who went to Jackson Park were as 
orderly and respectable as are those who visit picture gal- 
leries and other places of popular instruction open in 
various cities on Sunday. On the other hand, those who 
predicted that great crowds would throng the grounds of 
the White City the moment the gate’ were openéd on Sun- 
day have been grievously disappointed. ‘There have been 
no crowds of any kind; on the contrary, the numbers have 
been so small that, as a matter of finance, the Local Direct- 
ory has finally decided to close the Fair on Sunday. 
Either the wage-earners are not interested in the Fair, or 
else, as is more likely, they objected to paying full rates 
for a half show. It is unfortunate that the Local Directory 
have dealt with this question in such a blundering spirit 
from the start; that, having accepted a large appropriation 
on condition that the Fair should be kept closed, they were 
willing to violate that agreement and kéep it open, and 
that now, instead of basing their final action on a confes- 
sion of error in their previous judgment, they base it golely 
on financial considerations. It is a relief, however, Have 
the question disposed of. As The Outlook poin out 
weeks ago, neither the dignity, the integrity, nor the im- 
portance of the Fair is diminished by this blunder on the 
part of the local management. 


@ 


Apart from the Sunday-closing action, the week at Chi- 
cago has been an interesting one. No one of the “ World’s 
Congresses ”’ has surpassed in interest that of the authors, 
with its important subdivisions of librarians and folk-lore 
students. Mr. Walter Besant was the most noted guest 
from abroad, and among the speakers or contributors 
of papers were Sir Frederick Pollock, Charles Dudley 
Warner, Henry Arthur Jones, John Burroughs, H. D. 
Traill, Eugene Field, “ Marion Harland,” and many others. 
A broad variety of topics relating to literature, criticism, 
and publishing was discussed. The auditors of the 
World’s Fair finances have made a statement showing that 
up to July 1 the total gate receipts have amounted to 
$2,121,660.76, and that the excess of total receipts over run- 
ning expenses up to July 1 has been over a million dollars, 
The total expenditures for the same period amounted to 
$20,610,160.40. Since July 1 it is believed that there has 
been an increase in the ratio of receipts to expenses. 
The Viking Ship arrived at Chicago last week, and Cap- 
tain Andersen and his crew were welcomed with enthusi- 
asm. The official inquiry into the fatal fire at the Cold 
Storage Building is in progress; by a chance of horrible 
irony a sign was found projecting from the ruins bearing 
the assertion: “This Building Fireproof.” If it is true, 
as is widely stated, that the owners had refused to carry 
up the shaft in the tower to the height called for by the 
specifications, although warned by two fires in the same 
place, criminal proceedings would seem to be in order, 
Some $25,000 was raised for the families of the victims of 
the disaster by the entrance fees to the Fair on Sunday 
last, which was called “ Heroes’ Day.” In order to prevent 
panic in the future, visitors will not hereafter be allowed 
to ascend to the roofs of the buildings. 


& 

The total expenditure of the Government for the past 
fiscal year for pensions, and for the army and the navy, 
amounted to about $240,000,000. The significance of 
these figures may be suggested by the fact that they repre- 
sent more than one-half the total expenditure of the Gov- 
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ernment, and that they are nearly double the amount of 
the military expenditures of either France or Germany, 
both of which are practically upon a war footing, and are 
straining every nerve to put the last man in the field and 
spend the last dollar upon him. Years ago, General Gar- 
field declared that the maximum sum to be expended upon 
pensions ought not to exceed $30,000,000. It is now fast 
approaching $200,000,000, and it is high time, as the 
“Financial Chronicle” says, to call a halt. Fortunately, 
the time has gone by when an attempt to speak frankly 
and honestly about the pension business could be seized 
by demagogues as an occasion for branding the critic as 
unpatriotic. Veterans of the class which the country 
honors, and whose interests will always be cherished, have 
found out that their friends are not the men who attempt 
to buy the soldier vote, but the men who wish to discrimi- 
nate between the worthy and unworthy on the pension 
roll. All honor to the worthy men who are there; the 
country would willingly do more for them if the unworthy 
men could only be taken off. The Pension Bureau is now 
examining the list of pensioners under the Dependent 
Pension Act of 1890, for the purpose of taking off all 
names not properly there. The Act declares that the 
Secretary of the Interior must secure due proof of the fact 
that applicants are “suffering from a mental or physical 
disability of a permanent character, not the result of their 
own vicious habits, which incapacitates them from pro- 
fessions of manual labor.” The Department believes that 
in many cases such proof has not been furnished, and it 
proposes to make a rigid examination. In such an exam- 
ination, and in all attempts to discriminate between the 
worthy and the unworthy on the pension rolls, it will have 
the support of the country. 


Be 
John Morley 


Until Mr. Gladstone formed his present Administration, 
and astonished the political world by making Mr. Asquith, 
a young lawyer from the back benches of the House of 
Commons, Home Secretary, with a seat in the Cabinet, 
Mr. John Morley, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, whose 
portrait will be found on another page, held a unique 
place in English politics. He had been a Member 
of the House of Commons for much less than the average 
lifetime of a Parliament when he was made a Cabinet 
Minister. In fact, he stepped almost directly from the 
editorial chair of the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” into the Cabinet, 
and had had even a shorter apprenticeship to politics at 
Westminster than had fallen to the lot of Mr. Asquith, for 
when Mr. Asquith went to the Home Office last autumn 
he had had seven years of Parliamentary life, while Mr. 
Morley had been little more than two years in the House 
of Commons when he was made Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land in Mr. Gladstone’s 1886 Administration. Mr. Morley 
had sought to enter Parliament as far back as 1869, when 
he unsuccessfully contested Blackburn, one of the large 
cotton towns in Lancashire, where, in 1838, he was born, 
and where for many years his father practiced as a physi- 
cian. Again at the general election in 1880 Mr. Morley 
was an unsuccessful candidate, this time for the city of 
Westminster, and it was not until 1883 that he obtained a 
seat. In February of that year he succeeded the late Mr. 
Ashton Dilke as one of the two Members for Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and became the Parliamentary colleague, in the 
representation of that city, of a picturesque but enigmati- 
cal figure in English politics, Mr. Joseph Cowen, the editor 
of the Newcastle “ Daily Chronicle.” But if up to this 
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time Mr. Morley had been unsuccessful in obtaining a seat 
in the House of Commons, he had been for some years a 
power in the Liberal party, and especially with the Radical 
wing. 

From 1867 to 1882 he was editor of the “ Fortnightly 
Review,” and although his connection with the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette” and with daily journalism lasted only about 
three years, they were critical years in the history of Eng- 
lish Liberalism. In 1880 the “Pall Mall Gazette,” as 
regards its political character, underwent a remarkable 
change. Hitherto it had been the organ of high Toryism, 
but when the paper passed from the hands of Mr. George 
Smith, the well-known London publisher, to those of his 
son-in-law, Mr. Yates Thomson, its politics were completely 
changed. Mr. Morley succeeded Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood as editor, and for nearly ten years afterwards the 
“Pall Mall Gazette”’ was the most powerful exponent of 
Liberalism in London. There were at the time of the 
change in 1880 other Liberal papers in London, but 
none of them ever possessed a tithe of the individuality and 
strength of character of the “ Pall Mall Gazette” during 
the years when Mr. Morley was editor, and during those in 
which the place previously occupied by Mr. Morley was 
held by Mr. Stead ; and it is extremely doubtful whether 
the Liberal press of England ever had a better representa- 
tive than the “ Pall Mall Gazette” during the years when 
Mr. Morley was its editor and Mr. Stead his associate. 

The period was a critical one for the Liberal party 
because at this time the Irish question, as English people 
now know it, was coming to the front; Mr. Parnell and his 
followers were holding together in a manner altogether 
new in English politics; and it was also the eve of the 
Reform measure of 1884, which was to set the seal on the 
great change which the Reform Act of 1832 inaugurated, 
and make England a democracy. Before Mr. Morley 
went into the House of Commons in 1883, he had come 
out in favor of Home Rule ; and in the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” 
as well as in the “ Fortnightly Review,” he had done excel- 
lent service for the Radicalism of which Mr. Chamberlain 
was then the leading exponent in the House of Commons. 

After Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule and 
the formation of the first Home Rule Administration in 
February, 1886, Mr. Morley became Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and during his short administration at the Irish 
office, extending from February to July, 1886, he gained 
for himself the good will and confidence of the Irish Nation- 
alists. None of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues in the Cabinet 
was more in earnest over the first Home Rule Bill than 
Mr. Morley. He had a large share in drafting the bill. 
He made a memorable speech in support of it in the House 
of Commons on the second reading debate ; and after the 
rejection of the bill, and the subsequent defeat of the Home 
Rulers in the constituencies, he became one of the leaders 
of the Opposition in the House of Commons. The next 
six years were trying times for the Gladstonian Liberals 
both in and out of Parliament. The Unionists were re- 
turned with a large majority, and it dwindled but slowly at 
the by-elections ; and then, after the Parnell Commission, 
in 1888, had cleared up the most serious imputations which 
had been made by the “Times” against Mr. Parnell’s 
political character, and the flowing tide was actually with 
the Gladstonians, there came the dismal scandal of tne 
divorce court, the internal trouble in the Irish party, and 
the setback it brought about for the cause of which Mr. 
Morley had been so long a sincere and enthusiastic advo- 
cate. The outlook for Home Rule never looked worse 
than it did at the commencement of the winter session of 
1890. Anything might have happened at that time. But 
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Mr. Morley never lost heart, and none of Mr. Gladstone’s 
colleagues went into the last general election with more 
robust hopefulness than the present Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 

Newcastle is a peculiar constituency. Although Mr. 
Morley is immensely popular with the Liberals and Rad- 
icals on Tyneside, and no man more so with the coal-miners 
of Northumberland and Durham, he has always had to 
fight hard for his seat. For reasons which have never been 
generally understood, Mr. Morley’s former Liberal and 
Home Rule colleague, Mr. Joseph Cowen, while withdraw- 

_ ing himself from Parliamentary life in 1886, put himself in 
opposition to Mr. Morley after the Home Rule controversy 
became acute, and so did his paper, the Newcastle “ Daily 
Chronicle.” The Liberals held their own in 1886, and 
carried both seats, with Mr. Morley at the head of the poll. 
In 1892, however, they suffered a reverse. They elected 
Mr. Morley, but failed to elect his former Liberal colleague, 
and Mr. Morley’s own majority was much smaller than it 
had been before. This was due entirely to the action of 
the Socialistic Labor party. Mr. Morley had declined to 
pledge himself to a legal eight-hour day; in fact, he had 
bluntly told a deputation that he would not vote for the 
measure; and in consequence of this outspokenness the 
Socialists voted against him at the general election in 
July; and in September, when he had to seek re-elec- 
tion after accepting office as Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
they again endeavored to bring about his defeat and 
throw both the Newcastle seats into the hands of the 
Unionists. 

Mr. Morley’s action in regard to the eight-hour day is in 

keeping with his character. ‘There is about him nothing 
of the trimmer or the waverer. He may be depended upon 
to say what he means on every occasion, no matter what 
the risk of so doing may be, and it is this characteristic 
which has given him the place he holds not only with the 
supporters of Home Rule but also with his opponents. 
No one has ever doubted Mr. Morley’s sincerity as a Home 
Ruler, or his belief in the practicability of the bill which he 
is helping Mr. Gladstone to get through committee in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Morley is not as great a parlia- 
mentarian as Sir William Harcourt, with whom he shares 
the leadership when the Premier is not present, nor has 
he the same power of attracting men and attaching them 
tohim as Mr. Gladstone. Had he Sir William Harcourt’s 
readiness and effectiveness in debate and mastery of 
parliamentary tactics, and even a small portion of Mr. 
Gladstone’s magnetic power over his followers, Mr. Morley 
would be without a rival when the time comes for the 
Liberal party to determine upon its next leader. Even as 
it is, he has qualities which make him in many respects 
Sir William Harcourt’s superior, and with the rank and 
file of the Liberal party, with those who know Mr. Morley 
only on the platform or through his speeches in Parlia- 
ment, he is generally looked upon as Mr. Gladstone’s suc- 
cessor. 

At the present time Mr. Morley the writer is in some 
danger of being overshadowed by Mr. Morley the politi- 
¢ian—a fate which is gradually overtaking another of Mr. 
Gladstone’s colleagues, Sir George Trevelyan. But with 
Students Mr. Morley’s “Voltaire,” “Rousseau,” and 
“Diderot and the Encyclopedists ” hold a place peculiarly 
their own ; and by a wider circle of readers Mr. Morley’s 
Position in the world of letters is maintained by his Life 
of Cobden, by the volume on Walpole which in 1889 he 
contributed to the “ Statesmen Series,” and also by his dis- 
criminating editorship of Messrs. Macmillan’s “ English 
Men of Letters ” series. 
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Daring to Hope 


“On the evening gate of this century,” said Richter, 
“stands written: Here is the way to Virtue and Wisdom.” 
These are the words of a man who dared to hope, not that 
somehow, in some way, the wrong would be made right 
and the sorrows of life be assuaged, but that to society as 
to the individual the best things will eventually come, and 
that the noblest dreams of the noblest men are but faint 
prophecies of the divine realities of the future. There is 
a place for the pessimist who believes that the present is 
full of evil and ought to be made better; every man ought 
to be a pessimist in that sense; but if there is a God, 
there is no place for the man who is a pessimist as regards 
the ultimate issues of life and time. Hope is not simply 
an amiable and cheerful quality of character; it is the 
convincing evidence of faith. To lack it is to doubt God ; 
to possess it as a deep and powerful impulse is to believe 
in God as the most real of all realities. Carlyle was right 
when he said that in every age the critical conflict is 
between the believer and the unbeliever ; between the man 
who sees in all life the manifestation of a divine purpose, 
and the man who sees nothing beyond the tangible and 
material order and movement about him; and this conflict 
is critical and fundamental, because the ideas which domi- 
nate society are determined in the end by belief or 
disbelief in God. ‘There are good men who do not accept 
any formal statement of the existence and nature of Deity, 
but the real atheists are few. Atheism in theory or in 
practice is the root of all evil, and vital belief in God is 
not only the loftiest attainment of the human mind, but 
it is the necessity of society; without it society would dis- 
integrate. 

But to believe in God is not always to realize his pres- 
ence in the turmoil of human strife and struggle. The 
working faith of a multitude is expressed in the comment 
once made to Carlyle by his mother: “ Thomas, the world 
is a lie, but God is true.”” With all his marvelous endow- 
ments, Carlyle never got beyond this frightful contradic- 
tion—a contradiction which has its root in atheism. There 
are lies in this world because there are men in it who make 
and utter lies; but if God is true, the world must also be 
true. The difficulty with most of us is that we believe as 
far as we can see, and we doubt the rest of the way; when 
we come to the great mystery of pain, sin, sorrow, and 
waste, we invoke the Devil, and divide the government of 
the universe between him and God. ‘This is an easy and 
deceptive solution of the mystery; but to the thoughtful 
man it is no solution at all, either in religion or philosophy. 
No compromise is possible between faith and atheism, 
however often theology may have: tried, in its intellectual 
blindness and spiritual faintness of heart, to make one. 
There is a God, or there is not; if there is no God, no 
man can think evil enough of this world and the life men 
live in it; if there is a God, nothing is too good to believe, 
because, as Paul has told us in one of his most impassioned 
statements, no man can comprehend the resources of a 
divine creation in the final development of blessedness. 
In a God-made world there is no room for the pessimist— 
for the man who believes in God as far as he can under- 
stand what is going on around him, and then takes refuge 
in the Devil when he gets beyond his depth. To really 
believe in God in the world to come, one must believe in 
him in the world that now is; and there never was ranker 
atheism than the feeling of doubt often expressed by 
good people about the outcome of the struggle going on 
about us. 

To hope is, therefore, not a privilege, but a duty; for 
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hope is the temper that grows out of belief. If God is 
really with us, and humanity has not defeated his purpose 
nor the world slipped from his grasp, then we are bound 
to hope. Men forget how much fear they have outlived 
and how far the black shadow which once rested on the 
landscape of life has receded. Primitive life was enveloped 
in mystery and darkened by fear. There was fear of the 
dead, of the malice of evil spirits, of possession by demons, 
of monsters in the sea and hateful existences in the forests, 
of blight, of envious stars, of magical influences ; all exist- 
ence was encircled by shadows, and every unexplored 
place was peopled with enemies. One by one these grosser 
fears vanished, to be followed by intellectual bogies and 
monstrosities not so tangible but even more disheartening ; 
and now these later phantasms of the brain are going the 
way of all unbelief—for fear is always a form of unbelief. 
Men are beginning to live as the children of God, not only 
as their fathers did, in righteousness and humility, but also 
in cheerfulness and hope. ‘The problems of life were never 
more pressing or more appalling, and were never compre- 
hended so generally, as at this moment ; but with this 
development of a world-wide consciousness of misery there 
is coming a world-wide consciousness of a God working 
through all human conditions, however dark and forbidding. 
The method of evolution throws a flood of light on many 
dark places, and there are many who are learning the great 
lesson of postponing judgment until fuller knowledge comes, 
and meantime believing, not only that wrong things are to 
be ended, but that right things are to come in their places. 
Negative salvation will not answer in a God-made world ; 
it is not enough to extricate ourselves from the wreck ; the 
world itself must be saved. 

And this salvation is coming through those who dare to 
hope; who believe that the world as God made it is good, 
and life as God planned it a blessing; who reject the idea 
of a “vale of tears,” and accept the idea of a great field of 
growth, struggle, and fruitage. Society is moved upward 
by the men who dare to hope, often against all apparent 
reason for hope; who insist, no matter how black the 
night, that Browning is right, and that “God’s in his 
heaven ” and “ All’s well with the world.” Christ hoped 
in the darkness of a despairing world; Paul sublimely 
described himself as “a prisoner of hope ;’” Luther took 
counsel of his hope and gave his fears to the wind ; Phillips 
Brooks dared to believe the divinest truth about God and 
the most inspiring and consoling things about humanity, 
and he opened the door of the future to a multitude who, 
without such leadership, would hardly have dared to be- 
lieve such a gospel true. For many of us do not dare to 
believe in God and in our fellows and in ourselves. The 
leaders are the men who dare to believe ; who hold to the 
possibility of making life richer and happier, of making 
religion deeper and sweeter, of making the Church diviner 
in its sympathy and ministry, of making business more 
Christian, laws more just, society more like God’s thought 
of it and less like man’s fear of his neighbor. ‘The critical 
spirit has its place and work in this world, but leadership 
belongs to the constructive spirit, quick to see truth however 
garbed, to recognize progress however humbly heralded, 
and to honor growth however limited and crude. The 
pessimist has his immediate duty and work, but the future 
belongs to the optimist—to the man who dares to hope, 
and binds his fortunes to his hopes as to the most endur- 
ing realities. 
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Bigotry is a kind of rheumatism, which twists a man’s 
soul into all sorts of deformities.— Henry Simon. 
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True Ownership 


A story is told of Phillips Brooks that not long before his 
death he was made very indignant by an agent who de- 


‘clared that he had brought a certain book to him because 


there were to be but twenty-four copies of it, and the 
Bishop could have the satisfaction of knowing that only 
twenty-four persons besides himself could own the work. 
With the large-heartedness which characterized him, Bishop 
Brooks resented what was, in reality, an appeal to the self- 
ish side of his nature, although it took a form which is, 
unfortunately, far too persuasive for most men to resist. 
An American poet has expressed the same reaction against 
a conventional and ancient standard of value in the words 
“T will not have anything that everybody cannot have.” 
It is a striking commentary on the old civilization, from 
which we are swiftly breaking away in so many directions, 
that exclusive ownership was one of the things which it val- 
ued most, whereas, in reality, exclusive ownership is one of 
the things which the high-minded man and woman ought to 
spurn, There is no real joy in any work if that joy has its 
spring in the consciousness that no one can share it with 
us, and that we own it as something exclusive and per- 
sonal. The essence of joy, as of all the great satisfactions 
of life, is in sharing it with others. The very fact that 
the owner of a great picture finds satisfaction in feeling 
that it belongs to him alone, and that he can keep the 
whole world from it, as a miser can keep the world from 
his gold, is evidence that he does not understand and has 
not entered into the real possession of the art which he 
owns. ‘The first fruit of a real possession of any noble or 
beautiful thing is the desire to divide our possession with 


others. 
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The Reaction in France 


The notable reaction in French thought and life 
against pessimism, agnosticism, and naturalism, reported 
at length in these columns a few weeks ago in connection 
with the appearance of a translation of M. Wagner’s 
“Youth,” does not fail to awaken antagonism among some 
scientists and among the literary men who are devoted to 
naturalism. ‘The new movement has awakened interest and 
enthusiasm among French students, and to counteract this 
growing enthusiasm a league has been formed, public meet- 
ings have been held, and many addresses have been made, 
protesting against a return to what some of these gentlemen 
are pleased to regard as the sentimentalism of the past. 
They object to the diagnosis of M. Wagner, according to 
which the youth of France are suffering from a variety 
of diseases which have their root in some form of 
atheism, and their attitude toward the new movement 
is indicated by the comment of a well-known French 
professor on the endeavor of Young France to once more 
find a God. ‘This God, says Professor Aulard, is not 
unknown, ‘On the contrary, we are very well acquainted 
with him, and everybody knows how, for many centu- 
ries, he has put fetters on the reason.” The vigor and 
promise of the new movement are also emphasized by 
some recent words of Zola addressed to a company of 
students. That powerful and uncompromising writer evi- 
dently feels that a new atmosphere is forming about him, 
and that the young men are breaking away from his 
influence. He recognizes the new movement toward 
ideality and imagination in art. After referring to the 
changes effected by Manet and other impressionists during 
the last twenty-five years, he adds: “But yesterday, after 4 
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lapse of fifteen years, I noticed that in the midst of the 
fresh limpidity of these latter-day works a mystic haze is 
slowly rising.” His faith in what he would call the 
scientific movement is, however, unshaken, and he declares 
that the present reaction is only a halt in the general 
movement. 

This attempt to stem the rising tide of religious feeling, 
moral earnestness, and artistic longing for a freer and purer 
atmosphere is natural, but it will fail to arrest the progress 
of an inevitable reaction from the tendencies of the last 
twenty-five years. The acuteness and power of Taine, the 
charm of Renan, the tremendous force of Zola, and the ex- 
quisite art of De Maupassant cannot conserve the methods 
by which these notable writers have achieved distinction. 
Their special claim is the submission of art to the rigorous 
standards of truth set up by science, but their common 
characteristic is their failure to tell the whole truth. A 
part of the truth they have told with great power, but the 
whole truth, or the most important part of truth, they have 
entirely failed to tell. Taine brought out with marvelous 
distinctness some of the large, natural features of Eng- 
lish literature, but he failed to grasp its spiritual signifi- 
cance, and so failed to reach its heart; Renan invested 
Hebrew life with contemporary freshness and interest, but 
he never sounded the depths of the tremendous spiritual 
energy and vitality of the race, and therefore missed the 
secret of the race character and achievement; while of 
Zola and De Maupassant, so widely different and yet 
having so much in common, it must be said that life on 
this planet could not continue if those phases of it which 
these great writers have portrayed were really representative. 
A good deal of the art of France for the past quarter of a 
century has been limited in its perception of truth; it has 
often been diseased in its choice of subjects. The limita- 
tion of its methods is seen in the fact that they cannot be 
carried further; there is nothing beyond Zola but absolute 
nudity; if the mind moves at all, it must take a new direc- 
tion. That direction it is now taking, and lovers of the great 
French people are taking heart once more in consequence. 
If life is the disease which De Maupassant has so unflinch- 
ingly diagnosed and described, let us have no more books 
or pictures; sick men have no business with art. There is, 
however, a native health in humanity which will not tolerate 
the hospital conception of life; which believes that there 
is a soul in everybody, and that living is a natural function 
and not a disease. 

& 


Editorial Notes 


The figure of the Governor of Colorado, eager to ride in blood 
up to his bridle, is less portentous when one discovers that it is 
seated on a hobby-horse. The people of Colorado are not lack- 
ing in humor, and this impressing spectacle, with that of Creede 
taking up arms against the world, cannot have been lost on 
them. The West is too keen to miss the element of broad farce 
in both these performances. 


One does not often meet a neater characterization than that of 
the word slang attributed by Mr. Brander Matthews to Professor 
Lounsbury of Yale: « Slang is an effort on the part of the users 
of language to say something more vividly, strongly, concisely, 
than the language itself permits.” It may be added that when 
the effort succeeds, the word lives ; when it fails, the word is soon 
marked “ an archaic vulgarism.” 


It will be interesting to know what has become of the crowds 
$ eager workmen clamoring at the gates of the World’s Fair for 
1ssion on Sunday, and denouncing the white-tied, long-haired, 
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sanctimonious parsons on the inside, whom “ Puck ” presented to 
its readers, week after week, not many months ago. The crowd 
of working people has never materialized, and it is fair to infer 
that the crowd of sanctimonious ministers never existed outside 
the mind of “ Puck’s” artist. 


It is almost certain that this year will see two additions to the 
Roman Catholic calendar of saints—Christopher Columbus and 
Joan of Arc. Mr. Justin Winsor would hardly agree with the 
Pope about Columbus’s claim to sainthood, but as the old prac- 
tice of having a “ diaboli advocatus” at the canonization is no 
longer in force, Columbus is not likely to share the fate of Pun- 
gilovo of Ferrara, who was on the very point of being declared a 
saint when it was discovered that he had been a “ Catharist :” so 
the Church, instead of canonizing him, dug him up and burned 
him to ashes. 


The charm of Old World manners and the ripeness of Old 
World civilization sometimes find rather singular expression. 
For instance, the following extract from a review of the Daly 
company in London which appeared in a recent number of “ The 
Speaker :” 

I used the word flamboyant just now, and I must apply it again to Miss 
Rehan’s Katherine, one of the most tremendous exhibitions of feminine animal- 
ism the stage can show, a thing of shrieks, roars, squeaks, gurgles, tender cooing 
notes, and rich orotund passages of pure melody. The rest are as God, the 
Declaration of Independence, and the American climate have made them ; 
they are rough, they are crude, their elocution is lamentable, and the garish 


colors they affect in their costumes act on my nerves like the sudden blare of a 
coach-horn. 


One of the most delightful anniversaries of this summer was 
the centenary of the death of Gilbert White, the faithful recorder 
of the “ Natural History of Selborne,” which fell on the 24th of 
June, and was celebrated by a visit of the English Selborne 
Society to the Hampshire village in which Gilbert White wrote 
one of the earliest out-of-door English classics. Since his time 
there have been many students and observers of nature, but none 
more frank, simple, and unaffected than the quiet student of 
nature who had leisure enough to record the movements of his 
garden turtle. One envies the men of the last century the 
quietude of mind and body which made a turtle an object of 
interest. In these days nothing smaller than an elephant can 
command attention. 


If Captain Andersen of the Norwegian Viking Ship is a man 
of taste and discretion, it is doubtful whether he received the 
worse impression from the outrage by the stupid Brooklyn police 
or from this wretched facetiousness attributed by a Chicago paper 
to Mayor Harrison in his address of welcome: 

Captain Andersen, to you and your gallant crew I tender the freedom of the 
city of Chicago, and that freedom will at least mean this much, that there will 
be no danger of your being arrested as you were in the East for a little hilarious- 
ness that it was natural you should feel. If such a condition should come over 
you, I know that the protectors of Chicago will protect you; and, lest any of 
them may make a mistake, let me take this piece of chalk and make a mark upon 
your brow, which I do now [great applause], and it will be recognized by every 
policeman in Chicago, and by every citizen of Chicago, and no trouble will befall 
you while you remain in our midst. Paint the town red, Captain Andersen, and 
have your gallant crew assist you in doing the painting ; and paint it as red as 
your own sunburnt faces, reddened by the blasts of the Atlantic. 


An amusing instance of the slap-dash school of journalistic 
writing has just been afforded by the clever literary critic of the 
London “ Speaker,” Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch. Having heard 
that Chief Justice Coleridge, in a school address, had declared 
that “‘ any estimate which placed Tennyson below Shakespeare 
was the mark of a Philistine,” the critic pounced upon the Lord 
Chief Justice and polished him off brilliantly and wittily in a 
page or so of large type for what was called this “ utterance of a 
solemn amateur on a purely literary topic.” But it turns out that 
what Lord Coleridge did was to say ironically that he would not 
treat of Tennyson because he knew that at present any estimate 
which placed him below Shakespeare was the mark of a Philistine, 
and the reports emphasized the irony with the usual “[laughter].” 
It is just as well in criticism as in other things to look before 
you leap. 
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A Centenary of Discovery 


By Ermest Ingersoll 


TO-DAY, July 22, 1893, is a centennial anniversary of 
f avery notable incident in American history. In the 
year 1784 there was employed in the office of Greg- 
ory, McLeod & Co., of Montreal, a young Scotch- 
man of restless and adventurous disposition, energetic, 
vigorous, and possessed of iron resolution—a man cut out 
for stress and grand enterprises. This young man was Alex- 
ander Mackenzie—a name 
soon to be written in inefface- 
able characters upon the his- 
tory of the Northwest, for he, 
first of white men, was to 
cross the continent to the 
shores of the Pacific; and 
this feat, Mackenzie’s great- 
est monument of fame, was 
achieved on July 22, 1793— 
one hundred years ago to-day. 

Gregory, McLeod & Co. 
had just organized the North- 
west Fur Company; and in 
the year above mentioned 
(1784) their clerk had been 
admitted as a partner, and in 
1785 was placed in charge 
of the most northern depart- 
ment, as a full Bourgeois de Compagnie de Nord-QOuest. 
He succeeded remarkably well, but to a man of his large 
education and active mind the petty routine and loneliness 
of a remote trading-post were unendurable. He deter- 
mined to push discoveries northward, and in 1789 de- 
scended, to the Arctic Sea, the vast and then unknown 
river which yet bears his name. 

But this was only a bit of training for the greater enter- 
prise he had in view. He was convinced that the finding 
of a practicable overland route from the Great Lakes to 
the Pacific would open up almost incalculable commercial 
advantages to the fur company. It was a Gordian- 
knot-cutting of the old, old problem as to that “ North- 
west passage” which had engaged the ambition of ex- 
plorers and navigators ever 
since the time of Cabot and 
Drake. 

The plains Indians assert- 
ed that far to the westward 
a great river ran parallel 
with the Mackenzie, and fell 
into the Western ocean. 

They meant, no doubt, the 
Yukon, which Mackenzie 

never saw ; but he felt sure, 

even if this river did not 

prove practicable, that some 

other water highway would 

be found descending westward from the highlands whence 
the Peace and the Saskatchewan brought such ample and 
constant currents. This proved to be true, but he could 
not profit by it, after all. 

Of all his struggles to gain permission and make ready 
for this exploration one cannot speak here. In the spring 
of 1793 he was back at Fort Chipewyan, on Lake Atha- 
basca, completing his outfit. He built a bark canoe that 
would carry all his party and 3,000 pounds of cargo, and 
yet was so light, when empty, that two men might carry it 
a long distance without resting. 

But it was not easy to get men to go with him. They 
were at once indolent and fearful. The Indians knew 
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little more of the country to the west than did the Cana- 
dians, and the only redskin who could be of any ser- 
vice as a guide deserted the party at the last moment. 
Nevertheless, on May g, with a Scotch mate named Alex- 


ander McKay, six French voyageurs, and two Chipewyan 
hunters, Mackenzie began his eventful journey. 

Near the outlet of Lake Athabasca, about N. latitude 
59°, there comes from the southwest a river much like the 
upper Missouri. It is the Peace; and nearly all of this 
month of May the party paddled up and up its course, with 
little to interrupt or vary their progress. Gradually the 
stream grew narrower, the current swifter, the banks more 
rugged and steep, until at last they found themselves en- 
gulfed in tremendous gorges and baffled by rocks and rapids. 

The Rocky Mountains here rise into almost the loftiest 
peaks of the whole range, crowned by glaciers and cease- 
lessly hurling avalanches into the valleys. Just here, how- 
ever, they are broken by a low and narrow gap, into the bot- 
tom of which Peace River has cut a chain of cafons, each the 
channel of boiling cataracts. Here the big canoe and all 
its baggage had to be carried along the steep walls, lifted 
over great headlands, or forced through dense forests. ‘The 
men, worn out with terrific labor, exposed to cold and 
hunger, and a prey to chimerical superstitions worse in 
their effect than the real dangers at hand, were almost be- 
yond management; and one day the canoe, their only 
resource, was dashed to pieces and a large part of the out- 
fit was lost. 

One can hardly realize the perils and discouragements, 
nor appreciate the patience and tact, the skillful appeals 
to their pride, and the masterful firmness and force which 
their leader must have exercised in this supreme emergency 
(as so often before) to keep his rough crew together and 
persuade them to go on. 

He succeeded. Another smaller and more manageable 
boat was built, the terrible mountain pass was traversed, 
and the intrepid voyagers plunged into that forest-buried 
maze of caions, swamps, lakes, and rock-broken torrents 
which 
has re- 
sisted 
civiliza- 
tion to 
this day. 
Nowhere 
could 
they pad- 
dle more 
than an 
hour or two at a time, and nearly always 
up-stream, before unloading and “ carrying ” 
around, some unnavigable waterfall or over 
some impediment raised by beavers or left by a flood. 
The canoe must be repaired every day, and usually with 
unsuitable materials. Game was scarce, and even good 
fish could seldom be caught. Rain was almost incessant, 
and the June freshets were at hand. At length the 
canoe was sucked into a cataract, utterly wrecked, and 
nearly all their bullets were lost; and a few hours later 
the loss of all their powder was prevented only as by 4 
miracle. ; 

Whenever a few Indians were met, it was first a question 
of self-defense, and then of tedious maneuvers to concili- 
ate them in order to obtain information, while promised 
guides failed them again and again. These difficulties 
so disheartened and terrified the boatmen that nothing 
but the most consummate leadership held the party from 
mutiny. ; 

Finally a clue to an escape from this mountain labyrinth 
was picked up. It was ascertained that at a certain place 
a trail ied across the hills to a really navigable river further 
west. The place was found, the long and fatiguing carry 
made, and, “to our inexpressible satisfaction,” the third 
new canoe was launched upon a broad, strong watercourse ; 
and as once more they felt the craft leaping smoothly to 
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the rhythmic urging of their paddles, the Frenchmen made 
the wild banks echo to home-songs long neglected. 

Many days were spent in experimenting with the wind- 
ings of this big river, and in trying to learn something of 
value from the half-fearsome, half-hostile natives. Mac- 
kenzie soon perceived that it could conduct him to the 
sea, if at all, only by a very long and profitless detour 
southward. He evidently thought it the Columbia; but 
in fact it was the head of the Fraser, which twenty years 
later another Scotchman, Simon Fraser, navigated to its 
mouth; while a third Scot, William McGillivray, found 
the true source of the Columbia far to the southeast. 

Then came the decisive step. Mackenzie explained to 
his companions that the only way to reach the Pacific was 
to strike overland. He drew upon his scientific knowledge 
to convince and encourage them, praised their hardihood, 
and stimulated their love of glory. They heard of a 
“road” by which the Indians of the interior went to meet 
and barter with those living nearer the coast, who even 
then obtained European goods from trading ships. 

The canoe and a part of the baggage and pemmican were 
hidden, and the march began, every man carrying a heavy 
pack. The savages helped them sometimes, but more 
often hindered and menaced them. Food was scarce and 
nauseous. Rain and cold, heat and hunger, assaulted them, 
and the nearer they got to their goal the worse the Indians 
behaved. At last the tides were felt at the head of an inlet 
or fiord, and, borrowing a canoe, they descended to its 
mouth, in spite of warlike opposition, and spent the night 
upon a rocky islet at the coast. 

What exultation the commander may have felt at his suc- 
cess is left to the imagination of the reader of Mackenzie’s 
“Voyages.” The author (who came within an ace of 
being murdered next day) merely says that he mixed up 
some vermilion and painted upon the rock: 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, 
From Canada, by Land, July 22, 1793. 


Scarcely less toil and hardship were met in the return trip 
than on the outgoing journey, but so good speed was made 
that on September 24 the party was back at Fort Chipe- 
wyan, and Mackenzie abruptly drops the story without the 
slightest few de joie or glorification. 

Two or three curious facts may be mentioned. Less 
than a week after Mackenzie left the seacoast, the expedi- 
tion of Vancouver passed there, and doubtless the two men 
would have met had the dates more nearly coincided. 

A more remarkable fact is that no one, so far as I know, 
has ever passed over Mackenzie’s route from the Fraser to 
the coast ; nor is it now known precisely where he reached 
the ocean—probably at one of the entrances to Dean’s 
Canal, midway between Vancouver and the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands. 

_Mackenzie spent the winter in writing out the notes of 
his trip, and in the spring of 1794 returned to Montreal 
and acted as a director of the Northwest Company until 
1799, when he resigned and went to England. In 1801 
he published in London the first edition (quarto) of his 
“Voyages,” dedicating the book to the King, who con- 
ferred knighthood upon him in response. An octavo edi- 
tion was published in New York in 1802. 


% 
Alpha and Omega 


By Julius H. Seelye 


I. 

Let not my faith be weak, 
Nor deem the thought too high, 

That God’s great love my love should seek, 
From all eternity. 


II. 

Love is His glorious crown, 
And love His royalty, 

The symbol of His shining throne 
And its reality. 
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III. 
Let me not think it strange, 
Or far my powers above, 
That He whom height nor depth can change 
Is changeless in His love. 


IV. 
Let me not wonder why 
Love reigns in all His ways, 
But let me look with loving eye 
Till wonder ends in praise. 


Vv. 
Love is no mystery, 
Its faith is clear and bright, 
It needs no other leave to be 
Than its eternal right. 
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Towards Better Brotherhood 
By the Rev. George Hodges 


Father Sheedy’s parish includes that interesting part of 
Pittsburg which is called ‘‘ The Point.”’ The Point is bounded 
on one side by the Monongahela River, and on another 
side by the Allegheny River. These two streams meet 
here and form the Ohio. ‘The third side—there are, but 
three—is fronted by the shops and warehouses of the busi- 
ness portion of the city. 

It is in the midst of the Point that the one historic 
structure of the town is situated. A picturesque block- 
house marks the site of old Fort Pitt. Here Washington 
is, of course, reported to have slept. Certain it is that 
Washington, before the days of the fight at Braddock’s 
Fields, stood upon this triangle of land, then green with 
forest trees, and chose it as a fine strategic point in the 
French and Indian War then pending. ‘The block-house 
is not at present a desirable residence. It has the look of 
a sturdy beggar, stout enough, but ragged and unclean. 
The visitor approaches it along a muddy lane. ‘The build- 
ings of the neighborhood are squalid and crowded close 
together. The Daughters of the Revolution, however, 
have now possession of the place, and expect to set a bit 
of lawn about it. 

Also in the midst of the Point, and considerably nearer 
to my present purpose, is the Exposition Building. ‘This 
is a great brick structure, with a Machinery Hall annex 
made of glass and iron, in which every autumn we hold an 
industrial display. During the rest of the year the Exposi- 
tion Building has been lying idle. 

The people of the Point are not well furnished with the 
conveniences of agreeable living. ‘That appetizing volume 
which Mr. Theodore Child published under the title 
“Delicate Feasting ’’ is not to be found in any parlor nor 
in any pantry of the Point. ‘The citizens are satisfied with 
bread and butter and beer. Or, if they are not satisfied, 
so much the worse for them. For what is the use of wish- 
ing for green turtle soup when there is no green turtle 
soup upon the bill of fare? There are not many abjectly 
poor people in Pittsburg. Almost everybody can earn enough 
to live. But the poorest people live at the Point. Father 
Sheedy’s church is appropriately dedicated to St. Mary of 
Mercy. Our Lady of Pity is invoked, no doubt, in many 
a heartfelt prayer amidst that great multitude who live in 
familiar acquaintance with suffering, sin, and the black devil. 

The pleasantest part of Pittsburg is the East End. Here 
are the widest streets and the greenest lawns and the 
stateliest houses. ‘The East End and the Point represent 
the social extremes of the town. ‘They illustrate that per- 
nicious separation between brethren which is seen in every 
considerable city, the privileged living by themselves, and 
the unprivileged living by themselves; those who need 
uplifting set on one side of a wide gulf, and those who 
might uplift them set on the other side ; the dough in one 
pan, and the yeast in another, and hopeful people waiting 
for the bread to rise! 

Out in the East End, for some time past, we have been 
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holding musical services once each month on Sunday after- 
noons. The services have been given in one of the 
churches, and people have crowded to them and have en- 
joyed them with enthusiasm, On these Sunday afternoons 
notable compositions of the masters have been presented 
by a large choir with orchestral accompaniment, under the 
leadership of Mr. Carl Retter. Things go in that way, 
for the most part, in this ill-adjusted world. These mu- 
sical privileges were given to people who have pianos in 
their parlors and can afford to go to concerts. While 
down at the Point, where there are no pianos, and nobody 
goes to hear the symphony orchestra—for lack of dollars— 
there were no musical opportunities at all. 

Several people with properly conducted consciences and 
capacious purses promised to provide money to change 
this unequal balance. The Exposition Society agreed to 
give the free use of their great building on certain Sunday 
afternoons for this good purpose. Mr. Retter consented 
to take the responsibility of the music. Father Sheedy 
and I, representing the two parts of the town and the two 
great divisions of the Christian Church, constituted our- 
selves an executive committee. Thus the preparations 
began. 

Mr. Retter gathered together an orchestra of nearly fifty 
pieces, composed of the best musicians in the city. To 
these he added a chorus of a hundred and fifty voices. 
Some of the singers were Roman Catholics, some were 
Protestants. The distinction was not apparent in the 
voices, nor in their enthusiasm and devotion. Arrange- 
ments were made in the Exposition Building to seat about 
four thousand people. It was agreed to give three ser- 
vices. Admission was to be by card, and Father Sheedy 
was to have charge of the distribution of the cards. 

The first service was held on the twenty-first of May, 
Whitsunday afternoon. The programme included “The 
Heavens are Telling’ from “The Creation,” and the 
“Inflammatus ”’ from the “ Stabat Mater,” and the “ Halle- 
lujah Chorus” from the “ Messiah.” The streets in the 
neighborhood of the building were crowded with proces- 
sions of people. Every card had been given away, and 
there had been clamor for more. Every seat was occupied, 
and hundreds stood. The Point turned out en masse. 

Several features of the meeting—which we called the 
“People’s Praise Service””—attracted much attention. 
One was the fact that it was held on Sunday. We believe 
in Sunday here in Pittsburg, and we have clearly defined 
ideas about the way in which that good day ought to be 
kept. There was some doubt as to the wisdom of observ- 
ing Sunday in this fashion. One good parson, that Sun- 
day morning, gave us the benefit of a stout sermon in his 
church, denouncing the movement. There are still a few 
who hold that the best way to make men love Sunday is 
to make them hate it first. But the majority of the town, 
and all the newspapers, were on our side. And the service 
won over most of the doubters. It was a religious service 
from first to last. All the words sung were words of 
prayer and praise, and the great congregation was not out- 
done in respect and reverence by any that met that day 
anywhere in town. The religious meaning of the service 
was emphasized in the addresses. 

The fact that a Roman priest and a Protestant parson 
stood upon the same platform and addressed the congre- 
gation in the same fraternal spirit was probably that which 
attracted most attention to these services. Both made 
speeches at each of the three services. ‘The idea was 
repeated and emphasized by one as much as by the other 
that we ought to magnify our points of agreement and 
to minimize our differences. Nothing could have been 
more fraternal or more Christian. The need of closer 
unity, the prospect of attaining it, not by controversy, not 
by contention, but by doing the work of the Lord Jesus 
Christ together—this was insisted on in every speech. 
No two men in the same communion could have worked 
together more fraternally, more freely, more harmoniously. 

At the second service a Te Deum was sung, of Mr. 
Retter’s composition, and Beethoven’s touching oratorio, 


“Christ on the Mount of Olives,” was given in part. At: 


the final service the choir part of Gounod’s “ Messe Solen- 
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nelle” was the chief number on the programme. At each 
service a leaflet entitled “ Before the Music” was given at 
the door with the programmes, containing brief paragraphs, 
chosen with some care, to be read while the people waited 
for the opening of the service. The plain people came to 
these afternoons of praise, and appreciated the music 
greatly. There were tears shed by some who could not 
get in. The good pleasure that was given was worth the 
thousand dollars that were spent. 

As a result of the project, a Roman Catholic Foundling 
Hospital and a Protestant Home united in a whole week 
of charity concerts, in which people of both communions 
worked fraternally together, sharing the large proceeds 
half and half. Everybody in town went to these concerts. 

Thus there are a few bright streaks seen here in Pitts- 
burg in the gray dawn of the millennium. 


% 
Where the Wild Things Grow 


By Mrs. M. F. Butts 


O for the bosky gardens, 
Deep in the green old woods, 
Where the oaks have woven curtains 
To shelter their sylvan broods ; 
Where the pine-trees murmur and whisper 
Secrets we long to know— 
O to rest in the shadow 
Where the wild things grow! 


There, by the brook’s clear mirror, 
All on a summer’s day, 
The bees, the birds, and the blossoms 
Have it their own sweet way ; 
There, in the tender twilight, 
Barred by a golden gleam, 
Hushed in the deepest silence, 
The wood-ferns dream. 


There many a grassy pathway 
Leads to a fairy scene, 
Where the partridge-berry’s coral 
Lights the dusk of the wintergreen ; 
Where the bells of the precious twin-flower 
In the fragrant spaces blow— 
O to rest in the shadow 
Where the wild things grow! 
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Christian Larceny 
By Irving Browne 


An unsentimental lawyer was persuaded by his religious 
daughter once upon a time (this is not a fairy tale) to go 
out to the stated weekly prayer-meeting of the church of 
which they both were members. The subject of confer- 
ence and discussion was the question whether Christians 
love one another better than “the worldly” love one 
another. In the judgment of the meeting there did not 
seem to be any question about it. They made out an impreg- 
nable case for the Christians. The lawyer stood it—or, 
to be more precise, sat it—as long as he could, and then, 
moved by his own spirit of combativeness and sundry 
nudges and winks from his daughter, he arose and spoke 
as follows, as nearly as I can now recall it : 

“Tt is not wise for us to deceive ourselves on this subject, 
and take what is for what ought to be. It is undoubtedly 
true that Christians no longer burn their fellows for mere dif- 
ferences of dogmatic opinion, although, judging from the 
proceedings on heresy trials, they probably still have the 
inclination. Speaking for myself, and without desiring to 
complain in the least, I must say that the only really bad 
treatment I have ever received has been from fellow-Chris- 
tians. To my recollection, no infidel, or agnostic, or non- 
communicant has ever injured me to speak of. There are 
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certain very common practices among church people which, 
for brevity, may be characterized as Christian larceny, and 
I cannot see that they disclose any particular tenderness 
toward their brethren in the faith. For example, there are 
many good Christian women engaged in housekeeping 
who, when they are in want of a cook, are guilty of covet- 
ing their neighbor’s maid-servant and getting her away if 
they decently can. The good woman says to a third good 
woman : ‘Qh, dear! how I wish I had a cook like Mrs. 
So-and-so’s! I don’t suppose she has any idea of leaving 
her place, though.’ Somehow that cook calls on the covet- 
ous good woman in a few days, and intimates that Mrs. 
So-and-so does not altogether suit her, and perhaps she 
could be induced to make a change. But the good woman 
says very firmly : ‘Oh, I couldn’t think of taking you away 
from Mrs. So-and-so; but if you should leave her and want 
a place, why, let me know.’ ‘What wages do you pay, 
ma’am?’? ‘So much ’—which is half a dollar more than 
Mrs. So-and-so pays. Curiously enough, that cook turns 
up in this new place at the end of a week, and Mrs. So- 
and-so makes it hot in the parish for the new employer. 
I have put this case very mildly for the covetous woman. 
Frequently she takes measures much more direct and 
undisguised to do her neighbor a culinary injury. I don’t 
believe that agnostic women do any worse than this. 

“Take another form of Christian larceny. I have been 
the sole music committeeman of this parish for many 
years, during which time I have received several anony- 
mous letters of abuse, but never one of approbation, un- 
signed or signed. I have hired a great many singers at 
moderate salaries, and had them trained until they became 
skillful, and then some other parish would steal them away 
by the bait of a small advance of wages. This is an ex- 
tremely demoralizing practice. It has even corrupted me, 
so that I no longer scruple to poach on my neighbors’ 
musical preserves. I was never more ashamed of myself 
than once when I went to a church in this city, at the solici- 
tation of the soprano, to hear her sing, in the hope that I 
would carry her away, and in the vestibule I was accosted 
by the pastor’s wife, who said, ‘So glad to see you, but so 
sorry you won’t hear the Doctor—he’s away ; come and sit 
with me.’ AndsoI sat in the minister’s pew, and listened to 
his singers with that nefarious design. It will be a solace to 
my dying hour that his soprano sang so badly that I didn’t 
want her! I can even endure her cutting me on the street 
afterwards. But the meanest form of Christian larceny is 
where churches steal away one another’s clergymen. One 
would suppose that the churchly way of getting a clergyman 
from another society would be to go openly and say to that 
other church : ‘ We feel that we need your pastor ; that ours 
is a larger and more useful field; that we can help you to 
another who will answer your wants just as well,’ etc., etc. 
But no; nothing of the sort. The predatory church 
appoints a committee of three to go and hear sundry 
preachers on the sly—I know their tricks and their 
manners—I have been on ‘smelling committees’ my- 
self. ‘They pretend not to know one another at the hotel. 
They sneak into church separately next morning, and get 

' separate seats. But all these are vain ostrich precautions. 
Everybody ‘spots’ them. Even the minister in the pul- 
pit recognizes them, and startles his’ people with an un- 
wonted display of eloquence and fervor. A loud ‘call’ 
follows—or doesn’t follow—and in either event hard feel- 
ings are engendered. 

“Really, brethren, all these practices are apt to seem 
very reprehensible to the world’s people, and one cannot 
blame them if they take the negative of the question here 
under discussion, with a good deal of vehemence.”’ 

This is the substance of what that lawyer said. He expect- 
ed it would excite some opposing remark, but it did not. 
Shortly after he closed, they sang a hymn about the beau- 
tiful agreement of the brethren, and were dismissed. I 
have always believed that the pastor picked out that hymn 
‘with malice prepense and aforethought,’ for while the law- 
yer was going on in this sacrilegious strain, I observed him 

doubled up behind his desk, occasionally slapping his min- 

isterial thigh, and trying to hide his laughter in the pre- 
tense of looking up a hymn. That lawyer expected to 
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meet with some remonstrance on going out, but he did not. 
On the contrary, one of the elders came up to him, put 
out his hand, and exclaimed, “ Brother B——, it did me 
good to see you get down to hard pan!” The foregoing 
was recalled to my mind in reading the proceedings of the 
late General Assembly on the case of Professor Briggs, 
and, leaving out of view the particular phase of Christian 
larceny, it seems to me that it would be well for Chris- 
tians to inquire publicly, about once a month, “ Do we love 
one another any better than the world’s people love each 


other ?” 
% 


How People Live 


XVIII.—Among the Charcoal-Burners 
By E. B. Findlay 


Charcoal-burning, it would seem, is often a hereditary 
occupation. Certain it is that many, if not most, of the 
men who burn the trees owned by the Mount Alto Com- 
pany, and who live in the camps on South Mountain, in 
Pennsylvania, are the sons and grandsons of “coalers.”’ 
Among other things, they have inherited a deep-rooted 
feeling that a tree was created to be cut down. ‘There is 
small wonder that this should be the case, for not only 
does the “coaler” earn his bread indirectly by the destruc- 
tion of the forest, but in each new camp he is dependent 
directly upon the felled trees for his home. It is in Octo- 
ber or early in November that new clearings are begun. 
The winter’s work in a charcoal camp consists in the fell- 
ing of trees, and then chopping the wood preparatory to 
burning it in the pits. The number of men in the camps 
will vary from four to six in the smaller, to thirty in the 
very largest of the camps. The first step taken in a new 
camp is to build the houses where the men must live. 
Occasionally a man lives alone, but the rule is that two 
men occupy the same house. ‘The important part of the 
house is the chimney. ‘This, therefore, is built first, and 
the house annexed. In 1891 a man ealled by his mates 
“Wash” lived with his brother, Jack, on the “Gap” road. 
Their hut was a good example of its kind, as “Wash” and 
Jack were typical charcoal-burners. They were ready to 
assure any one who asked them that “they didn’t want no 
better house,” though the building of it (both men worked 
hard) occupied but three days. 

The chimney was built of stones, found in great abun- 
dance on South Mountain. It was six feet wide on the 
inside, with a depth of about three feet, and a draught that 
would make a tiled chimney in the city puff more than 
ever from envy. ‘ Wash” and Jack had no theories about 
ventilation, and, as a third of their house was chimney, they 
needed none. Hygiene is an unknown word to them, and 
‘‘ Nature, that dear old nurse,” takes care it does not need 
to be translated for them, though the only cooking utensil 
visible in their hut is a frying-pan. 

When the chimney was finished, the walls of the hut 
were built of logs, with mud daubed between to fill the 
spaces. The roof was made of smaller logs laid close 
together, and then covered with several layers of bark. 
There was a door in one side, and at the end opposite the 
fire “‘Wash” had fitted a pane of glass in a square 
sawed out of the wood. 

Sods are sometimes used by the charcoal-burners in- 
stead of bark; and on the roofs of some huts are ferneries 
which many an amateur florist might covet. Scarcely 
anything could be more picturesque than one of these little 
houses seen from the outside. Inside, too, perhaps even 
those very practical persons who insist that picturesque- 
ness and comfort, if ever wedded, have long since been 
divorced, might admit that in Wash’s hut there had been 
an attempt at a reconciliation. The hut, exclusive of the 
fireplace, was small—about twelve by fourteen feet; the 
chimney representing the kitchen, the bunk at the opposite 
end the bedroom, and the space between the reception or 
sitting room. ‘Thanks to the kitchen, there was not a 
stuffy room in the house, though it would have been im- 
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possible for a man to stand upright in the bedroom. Char- 
coal-burners, however, are philosophers ; they say “‘ nobody 
wants to sleep standing.” 

Generous Mother Earth provided Wash with the floor 
of his house. It was hard and dry, and could easily be 
swept with a broom made of shredded corn-husks tied to 
a stick. ‘The hut was always tidy, in spite of a rat that 
would burrow in a corner. The charcoal-burner is not 
only his own architect and builder, but is also his own 
housekeeper and cook. There are some married men in 
the camps, whose wives and children live near the furnace 
or in some little settlement a few miles away. The un- 
married men are, however, in the majority, and it would 
perhaps be necessary to invade a New York club to find 
more incorrigible bachelors than many of the men in a 
charcoal camp. ‘“ Wash” asserted that he “hadn’t no 
fambly, nor didn’t want none.” He also made the astounc- 
ing declaration that he could cook as well as his own 
mother. His bill of fare probably had little variety, but 
he had plenty of what he liked, and kings could have no 
more. Some pieces of bacon hung just inside his door, 
beside a fiddle with two strings. In a corner, which was 
both cellar and pantry, there were some potatoes, and two 
jugs, which one can hope contained molasses and vinegar. 
On a little shelf there were coffee, sugar, flour, and corn- 
meal; and the household expenses of Wash and Jack 
amounted to about nine dollars a month! ‘These men 
would wonder what you meant if you told them they were 
picturesque. They were pretty sure they were comfortable, 
and any one sitting on the bench in Wash’s chimney-corner 
on a crisp October day would be quite likely to agree with 
them. 

The spirit of the charcoal-burner is half-gypsy, for he 
was born and bred among the hills. He is impatient of 
restraint, and could not be tied down to certain, regular 
hours of work. Each man is his own foreman, and the 
hours of labor each man decides for himself, for he is paid, 
not by the day or hour, but by the bushel of charcoal de- 
livered to the furnace-wagons when they make the rounds 
of the camps in October. It is in winter that the chopping 
of the wood is done, and in April or May that the pits are 
built and fired. After firing, the charcoal-burner must be 
at his work early and late, for the pits must not be left 
unwatched for more than two or three hours at a time. 
The coaler must therefore rouse himself from his sleep and 
go out under the stars or into the storm, two, three, and 
sometimes four times between dark and daylight. His life 
would seem a hard one, perhaps, to the dwellers in cities, 
but the charcoal-burner hates the town. Wash spent one 
winter chopping wood near Washington, but said he 
“couldn’t seem to stand it,’”’ so came back to his moun- 
tain camp again. Compared with the life of some of his 
fellow-men, who work in herds in factories and who climb 
into ill-smelling tenements to sleep when their day’s work 
is done, the lot of Wash and his mates is a happy and 
independent one. He is almost a free man. And yet, 
because he is a charcoal-burner—would not, perhaps could 
not, be anything else—he is, in a sense, the slave of the 
furnace company for which he works. He may postpone 
for a week the building of a pit, and make instead the 
rock-bordered bed where his marigolds grow. He may take 
a day off any time in chopping season. And yet he is in 
the power of the furnace company to a great extent, for he 
is not usually paid for the charcoal he burns in money, but 
in tickets exchangeable at the furnace “store,” where his 
few wants are supplied. He would prefer money if he 
could get it; as he cannot, he accepts his tickets with 
philosophic cheerfulness. As might be expected from their 
manner of life, the charcoal-burners spend as they go, and 
very few of them lay any money aside for a rainy day. 
This is probably due to the fact that, besides their gypsy 
improvident spirit, most of them have the fixed idea that 
a good time is inseparably connected with a jugful of 
whisky. This they manage to procure occasionally, though 
the furnace store has no whisky in stock. 

Drunkenness seems to be the one, or, at any rate, the 
chief, vice of the coalers. They are honest, hospitable, 
and kindly. They love dogs and flowers, and though they 
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are rough and for the most part illiterate men, leading a 
rough life, in thirty years there has been no deed of vio- 
lence committed on South Mountain by a charcoal-burner. 


% 
The Author of the 
‘“‘Schénberg-Cotta Family ” 


By James MacArthur 


Readers of the famous “ Schonberg-Cotta Family,” and 
of many other books, only less well known, by Mrs. Rundle 
Charles, will be glad to learn the following interesting par- 
ticulars about their modest and retiring author, the result 
of an interview by a representative of the “ British Weekly.” 

“ My girlhood,” she says, ‘“‘ was spent in Devonshire and 
Cornwall. My birthplace is close to Dartmoor, and of all 
English scenery that is dearest tome. My father was a 
most public-spirited and wide-minded man, full of sympathy 
for oppressed peoples. I owe it to him that my early sym- 
pathies were so much with distressed and suffering nations. 
I lived as a child an imaginative life beside my actual life, 
and one subject of my dreams was the righting of the 
wrongs of Ireland. I was also much interested in the 
wrongs of Poland; we had a Polish friend, who wrote for 
me a grammar and vocabulary of the language. I had 
also the keenest sympathy with the struggles of Young 
Italy. My Italian master, an exile and liberationist, in- 
spired me with his ideas of freedom.” 

Referring to the origin of the “ Schonberg-Cotta Family ” 
in her mind, she says she was asked to write about Luther, 
and this gave her the idea of the story. “ At first I thought 
I should like best to write history, pure and simple, but I 
came to see that deeper lessons may be taught through 
fiction. In dealing with historical characters it has always 
been my principle not to tamper with facts. I have so 
strong a sense of the sacredness of personality that I should 
feel it wrong to make a real personage say or do anything 
for which there is no authority in history.” Here, it may 
be observed, lies the explanation of the difference between 
the noble language of Luther and Melancthon from that of 
the other characters in the book. Everything they say has 
been taken almost word for word from the records of the 
time. “I regard the honor of such men,” says Mrs. 
Charles, “not only because they lived, but because they 
do live.” Her acquaintance and sympathy with the scenes 
and characters in her work were largely derived and inspired 
by her knowledge of German life and literature. “I was 
steeped in German literature from my girlhood.” 

“Mrs. Kitty Trevelyan’s Diary,” another of Mrs. Charles’s 
delightful stories, is associated with her early days among 
the Wesleyans. It describes Cornish life, and gives with 
wonderful truth pictures of Wesleyan circles. Remarking 
the simple piety and sincerity of the Wesleyan community, 
Mrs. Charles gave an instance from her reminiscences : 
‘“‘T remember one old man whose Bible always lay ready 
on the table when he came to dinner. He used to ask his 
children, when they came home from service, as the first 
question, how it was between them and God. There could 
be no doubt of the deep piety kindled in the heart of the 
West Country by Wesley.” 

The movement for the higher education of women has 
a warm supporter in Mrs. Charles. She is an excellent 
classical scholar, and reads six or more languages with 
ease. She is also warmly interested in social movements 
for the good of women. In reply to a question as to the 
books which had influenced her, Mrs. Charles mentioned 
among the poets specially Tennyson and Browning. 

Mrs. Charles lives at Combe Edge, Branch Hill, a charm- 
ing house near Hampstead Heath. She is not yet old, 
although her popular book was in a second edition in 1852. 
Dean Stanley—one of her cherished friends—once told 
her that Professor Brandis had pronounced her book to be 
the best popular life of Luther that existed. Mrs. Charles 
has written by request, it may be added, a paper on 
‘“‘Women under the Jewish and Christian Religions,” to be 
read at the World’s Fair. 
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The Greater Glory’ 


By Maarten Maartens 
Author of ‘‘ God’s Fool,” ‘‘ Joost Avelingh,” ‘“* An Old Maid’s Love,” etc. 
(Begun in The Outlook for July 1.) 
CHAPTER VI.—Continued 


As the Baroness’s piety increased, she would have had 
all men share it—her particular form of piety, of course. 
And that is a difficult matter in a world whose good and 
evil are variously shadowed by each good man’s individual 
eclectic light. Besides, Deynum was officially split up into 
two colors, Roman Catholic and Protestant. ‘Catholic 
and Beggar,” the Baroness would have said. For the 
Romanists of Holland still daily insult their old antagonists 
with that most honorable byword of “ Gueux.” 

The Baroness pitied all beggars, and would have fed 
them. But when they refused the communion of any other 
table than their own, her pity, turning under the thunder 
of papal anathemas, soured rapidly to wrath. And she 
made war upon them to drive them forth, as the Rexelaers, 
having themselves felt the weight of persecution, had never 
done before. She boycotted them, a very common thing in 
Holland, although rather an unfair one, because the Prot- 
estants, whether more tolerant or more indifferent, do not 
retaliate in this manner. And as the years went on she 
perfected her system of repression, cruel only to be kind. 
“In the choice between a son of the Church and an infidel, 
why choose an infidel ?” she asked. ‘The Baron could not 
deny that she was theoretically right. But he strove prac- 
tically to minimize results. ‘ Let us be faithful in little 
things, dearest,” said the Baroness, ‘‘ we who ask so great 
a thing of God.” 

And the hot breath of persecution opened up the blos- 
soms in cold Calvinistic hearts, as is its mission, and 
there was a revival. ‘There had never been a Protestant 
church at Deynum, the worshipers going to the neighbor- 
ing parish of Rollingen, but now it became suddenly mani- 
fest that this state of affairs could not be allowed to con- 
tinue. The difficulty was how to get it altered, for all the 
available land in the village belonged to the Baron. A 
movement was set on foot, but it proved unavailing, for, 
even had his wife not been there to instruct him, Reinout 
Rexelaer would hardly have consented to so startling an 
intrusion. ‘ Let them worship as they have worshiped for 
ages,” he declared. ‘If worship it be,’ added Gertrude. 
The dispute spread into the newspapers. And the power- 
ful lord of the adjoining parish, Baron Borck, took it up. 
He was a man of easy indifference in matters of religion— 
the more modern name is “tolerance’’—but some stories 
of Mevrouw Rexelaer’s rigor had reached him, and his wife 
and daughters had petty grievances against their neigh- 
bors, and there had been a dispute about a ditch. Baron 
Borck was a Member of the States Deputed, which are a 
small governing body elected out of the States Provincial. 

He was a man of authority, and he used it in endeavor to 
get a Decree of Expropriation on the ground of general 
utility. But the Baroness fought him with dogged per- 
tinacity. ‘Shall we bring down a curse upon us?” she 
tepeated, incessantly. ‘We who have such especial need 
of a blessing?” She dragged up the chancel steps on her 
naked knees. She sent forth angry glances from her cas- 
tle turret towards the impudent Protestant steeple of Rol- 
lingen, And she sent forth also from that same elevation, 
Into the stormy night, her favorite snow-white carrier- 
Pigeon, that he might lift up the story of her sufferings for 
the faith to the very bosom of the Queen of Heaven. But 

le pigeon was a nineteenth-century bird, and went back to 
his dovecot. 

She conquered, whether by these means or others. 

he carried her cause up to the Privy Council, and there 
she conquered. Not a single member of that august as- 
sembly could see any connection between a church and a 
matter of general utility. 

d then the gift, so strangely, so fearfully sweet to a 
hope deferred, came upon her as a reward. She accepted 
it humbly before God, triumphantly before men. In those 
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days of calm expectancy, with the smile of Heaven upon 
her, she felt as Hebrew Hannah must have felt when the 
Lord took away his handmaid’s reproach. She was more 
than forty years old. She had been married more than 
twenty. ‘The child was born; and it was a girl. 

When they told her, she said: “God’s will be done.” 
She said it aloud. And when they offered to bring her 
the babe, she answered: “ Presently.” Which shows what 
her heart said. 

A little later its wailing cry broke in upon her faintness. 
She turned her head from the wall. ‘Is that the little 
one?” she asked. And they laid it upon her breast. 

She went through the ceremony of her churching, and 
she regularly attended mass. But during six months she 
did not go to pray in the loneliness of the chapel, and 
throughout all that period its altar remained destitute of 
flowers. One morning she walked into the library and 
went straight up to the curtain which usually hung down 
over the book-shelves of the eighteenth-century Rexelaer 
who had explained away the lion-myth. She pushed it 
aside with resolute hand, and took down a volume—of 
Voltaire! She stood turning over the pages undecidedly 
for a few moments, then she shut it up with a shudder, and 
went away again. Her eyes were dry and hard. 

She loved her baby girl; it was not against the child 
that her anger was kindled. ‘The miraculous answer which 
need not have been, yet now was, and was not an answer, 
struck her in the face like a personal taunt. And she was 
as one in an open boat that drifts away from the friend he 
loves, beyond all loving, because that friend has cut the 
rope which held him moored. 

“ Reinout,” she said one day, before her convalescence, 
while her life yet hung in danger, “ give Baron Borck the 
bit of land he wants near the mill.”’ 

“ Hush!” said her husband. ‘ You musn’t talk.” 
thought her mind was wandering. 

‘“¢ Somehow, I don’t want you to sell it. 
Throw it in his face.” 

She lifted her eyes and looked at him. ‘ You think I’m 
not—not conscious!’ she murmured in surprise. “ Rein- 
out, I know I’m in danger. I may be dead to-morrow. Write, 
to-night, a scornful letter. ‘Tell him it doesn’t—matter— 
how—they—pray.”’ 

And he wrote, after some hesitation. It was her answer. 
A defiance to High Heaven, with Death at her chamber 
door. 

Father Bulbius, who had bravely seconded her during 
the battle, opened his eyes wide with disappointment ; and 
then he half closed them, as was his habit, and watched. 

‘“* My daughter,” he said one day, after he had listened 
—in the confessional—to her recital of various peccadil- 
loes, “‘ you have difficulties of which you do not speak. The 
sun of your contentment does not shine as it did before.” 

“IT am as you have always known me, Father,” she 
answered. And he saw that that door was closed. 

He waited another couple of months, and slept nine 
hours at night, and an hour after his noonday dinner. 
And of evenings, when not engaged with the Baron, he 
watched the Baroness’s game of Patience, and he played 
his own little game of Patience too. 

He won it on the day when the distressed Baron con- 
fided to him, as the greatest of secrets, that the Baroness 
had tried to read Voltaire. ‘That evening the Father dis- 
coursed eloquently on the infidel writer, of whom he had 
never read a word, repeatedly regretting the speciousness 
of his arguments, which only your deep thinker, he said, 
could resist. In the lady’s ignorance the name only stood 
out, a recollection of earliest eschewment, synonymous with 
Luther or the Devil. But her curiosity was aroused, and 
when she slipped into the library next morning, the volume 
containing “La Pucelle” came most easily to her hand. 
She turned from that in horror, successfully biased by a 
very few pages, and took down a controversial work. 
These, then, were the thoughts of an infidel. And as 
she read, carelessly at first, his attacks upon a faith which 
lay dead within her, that faith awoke in its grave and cried 
out. ‘These things were false. Yonder accusation was 
absurd. Against this statement it could be argued— She 


He 


Simply give it. 
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rose from her reading with a flame in her pale eyes. She 
must reason about these matters with some one. Why, even 
a woman like herself could see the sophistry of the argu- 
ment on page 105. She was rather proud of seeing it so 
clearly. She must tell Father Bulbius about it. 

And she did. He showed her, intellectually, the evil 
ways of infidelity. Her woman’s heart rose up against the 
foolish pride of feeble sense. And under ideal persecution 
she revived, as surely as the materially oppressed Protest- 
ants of Deynum. 

“For My thoughts are not your thoughts,” said the 
poor lady. ‘ When one learns to understand what a god- 
less man’s thoughts are like, it is not difficult to admit that 
God’s thoughts must be better, even when not, or when 
mis-, understood.” The old fervor did not return to her, 
but there were once more “ White Baroness ” roses on the 
chapel altar. Her almsgiving had never changed. 

“Who knows what may still happen ?” said the Baron, 
sturdily. “ All things are possible with the Almighty,” he 
said. And once, when she had turned upon him, in one of 
their most rare dissensions, and had burst out with ‘“ Not 
the ridiculous !” he waited until one evening in the chapel 
they paused before a window gorgeous with a crimson sac- 
rifice of Isaac. “That also was a race,” he said, softly, 
“which Heaven, in its providence, could not allow to die 
out.” 

But the Baroness van Rexelaer had nothing in common 
with Sarah. Not even a liking for the children of Abraham. 


CHAPTER VII. 
HEUREUX EN MARIAGE 


“Should you not have moved your ten on to the knave ?” 
inquired the Father, mildly. ‘That would have enabled 
you to get at your ace.” 

“Yes, but I wanted to free my seventh line,” said the 
Baroness. 

The Baroness’s game is a very complicated one. It has 
the true merit of a game of Patience; like its homonym, it 
hardly ever succeeds. 

“ How well your little Carlsbad cards wear, Mevrouw!” 
said the Father, searching, in his restless loquacity, for a 
subject of conversation. ‘ You have never, I believe, been 
to Carlsbad ?” 

“No, I have never been anywhere,” replied the Baron- 
ess. 

“Nor have I. But I knew a young clerical colleague 
who went there two years ago, for a melancholy he could 
far better have cured by a religious retreat at the college.” 

“Perhaps it was dyspepsia,” suggested the Baroness. 
You see, she had read Voltaire. 

“If so, he could have cured it by fasting. Besides, it 
was not the slightest use, his going to Carlsbad, for he died 
before he got there.” 

“Indeed !” said the Baroness, with that sudden interest 
which the final catastrophe always awakens. Then she 
added, mechanically, ‘“‘ How sad !” 

“‘ He died in a railway accident,” continued the Father. 
“ And the most provoking thing of all was that, when the 
doctors opened the body, they were unanimous in declaring 
that Carlsbad could never have cured him, after all.” 

“But that did not matter to him then,” objected the 
Baroness. 

“‘ Perhaps not,” replied Father Bulbius, doubtfully. ‘ But 
somehow it has always seemed to me so like a case of 
suicide, without the ghost of a reason.” 

The Baroness looked at the clock. A couple of logs of 
wood lay smoldering and flickering on the open hearth. 
The soft glow of the fire and the softer lamplight played 
over the delicate lines of the lady’s face and over her slen- 
der, blue-veined hands, as she sorted her game. There 
was a gentleness about the warm, quiet little drawing-room, 
with its subdued, old-fashioned colors, and a glamour of some- 
thing almost like romance over the stately figure in gray 
satin with white lace collar and wristbands, white hair, and 
white cap. In spite of the gray apparel which time had 
led her to adopt, the Baroness was the white Baroness 
still. 
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There was nothing romantic, however, about Father 
Bulbius, who sat doubled up by the little green card-table, 
his broad forehead closely knotted over the puzzle of his 
colleague’s fe/o de se. 

“He will be coming back again soon,” remarked the 
Baroness, thinking of her departed lord. 

“Hardly that,” replied the Father. ‘“ He was definitely 
dead.” 

“Not definitely, I fancy. I merely understood that the 
station-master expected him to die.” 

“Oh, but excuse me, my dear lady, I remember nothing 
of the station-master’s opinion. ‘Though there certainly 
was a Sstation-master concerned, whom everybody con- 
sidered to blame. As for me, I should prefer to censure 
the foolish ones who go hurrying through Europe to escape 
from themselves. I have one insuperable objection to 
medicines ; they all make me unwell. Trust in God and 
put a cold-water compress where the pain is. That’s my 
cure.” The good priest liked the Baroness to leave him 
master of the field; the Baroness did not listen. 

The Baron found them thus amiably consorted when he 
returned. His face was very grave. 

“Dear me, if the man was dying, perhaps I ought to 
have gone to him!” cried the priest, with tardy compunc- 
tion. 

“He is dying,” replied the Baron; “but he need not do 
so without your aid. It is a foreigner, taken with acute 
spasms in the train, who finds himself stranded here. Un- 
doubtedly he is very ill.” , 


“Where is he now?” queried the Baroness. “Is he 
better? Is hea gentleman? Or shall I send him some 
soup ?” 


“ He is a gentleman. He is very old. The servant told 
me his name was M. Farjolle; he says he is a Frenchman. 
They are at the inn.” 

“At that place?” cried Mevrouw. ‘Mon cher, you 
should haye asked him here.” 

“Mon amie, he steadfastly refused to come.” 

“ Ah, pardon! Of course you would do what was right.” 

“T do not think he understood,” said the Baron. “He 


offered a napoleon for the use of the carriage.” 


“For shame!” exclaimed the Baroness, who considered 
that no suffering could excuse such an error. 

“T told him that he was mistaken, but that I should be 
glad to accept a florin for the coachman,” said the Baron, 
coolly. ‘And then I left him in peace.” 

“Which means,” cried his wife, quickly, “that you came 
back on the box. Oh, Reinout, how could you? At least 
say that the weather was fine.” 

“It might be worse,” replied the Baron, and he walked 
away to fetch the newspaper, sitting down quietly, now, to 
its Home and Foreign News. 

“ Aha!”’ he said, suddenly, in the tone of a man who 
makes a discovery. “This explains Monsieur Rexelaer’s 
move. ‘Appointed to the post of Sub-Comptroller of the 
Royal Household, Count Hilarius Jan Reinout van Rexe- 
laer.’ At last.” 

‘ And what is that, Mynheer the Baron ?” asked Bulbius, 
slowly hoisting himself off his chair. 

“Qh, it’s the man that looks after the larder and but- 
tery,” interposed the Baroness, sharply. 

“Well, he has edged himself into the enchanted circle,” 
said the Baron, “and now he wants to cut a figure as 4 
noble and a great landed proprietor.” 

“And a Rexelaer,” added the Baroness. 

In the thoughtful silence that followed, the priest took 
his leave. ‘ Have you got an umbrella?” asked the Baron, 
following him out of the room. 

“No, Why so? It isn’t raining.” 

“Hush! Yes, it is. But it might be raining a good 
deal harder at this time of year, might it not ?” 

Mynheer van Rexelaer went back to his wife. She had 
risen and was standing by the mantelpiece. } 

“‘Sub-Comptroller of the Royal Household,” she said, 
slowly, and with increasing bitterness—too scornful not to 
reveal a little touch of envy. “In all things for the last 
twenty years has Fortune favored this adventurer, balk 
ing, according to her custom, the better man.” 
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He took one of her hands in his. “Not in all things,” 
he said. 

“ How so ?” 

He pointed to the cards now lying in a little stream 
across the table. ‘ Heureux en mariage,” he said, “ mal- 
heureux au jeu. Let the Count take his share. I have 
mine. No man, it appears, may claim both.” 

As he spoke, his look fell on the crumpled newspaper 
lying against his deserted chair. And his own words struck 
home to him, “ Malheureux au jeu.” 

She pressed his hand, and they stood silent, side by side. 
Then he broke away, with an exclamation of impatience, to 
wind up the oil-lamp. 

She came after him. ‘But he has not got Deynum 
yet,” she said, “this Count.” Oh, the contempt of the last 
word from her lips! 

“No, he has not got Deynum yet.” 

“ But, Reinout.” 

“What is it, Gertrude ?” 

“ He has a son.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD ROYAL 


“She has looked them out in the ‘ Annuaire de la No- 
blesse,’”’ thought the Baron. ‘“ Yet what could she care 
about these people? How inquisitive the best of women 
are |” 

The Baroness had done more, while angry with herself 
for doing it. Writing to an acquaintance at the Hague, 
she had casually inquired after those other Rexelaers: 
“Do you know anything of our namesakes, the Count’s 
family, I mean? There is a boy—is there not ?—called 
Reinout.” The unknown Reinout Rexelaer incessantly 
tormented her unwilling thoughts. Yet she turned to the 
answer with a sort of irritable pleasure. 

“You ask after the Rexelaers,” wrote the Hague lady. 
“Him one meets everywhere. Her I have never seen. I 
know his brother’s family better; the wife there, you 
know, is one of our own set, a Borck, and I like her very 
much. Since the Count brought back his nigger spouse 
and her millions from Brazil, where he was secretary or 
something, he has worked day and night to recover the 
position they had lost through their impecuniosity, but the 
black woman is an obstacle. She locks herself up in a 
hothouse, people say, and cries for the sun. It is a great 
pity they should be Protestants—How was that, by the 
by ?—still, now that you, my dear Gertrude, have only a 
daughter, it must be a source of real satisfaction to you to 
remember that this other branch is blessed with sons. The 
Rexelaer-Borcks have two, and there is one boy, one child, 
at the Count’s. Yes, his name is Reinout, like your hus- 
band’s. I suppose it is a family name? 

“The little that I know of the lad is rather interesting, 
I think. For some foolish reason, they keep him altogether 
apart; perhaps that is a Brazilian idea. He is educated, 
it appears, into a premature little man of the world, 
and put to bed in a court wig and ruffles. I don’t know 
particulars. But he comes to a gymnastic class with 
my children, attended by the queerest, courtliest little 
Louis Quinze chevalier that you ever saw off a snuff-box 
lid. I met him there once, and he stood aside to let me 
pass, lifting his cap with the air of a young prince, enough 
to break the heart of a mother of hobbledehoys. He, is a 
very handsome youth, dark-complexioned, with big, express- 
ive eyes. Of course the other boys do not care forhim. He 
had a violent quarrel with my own Louis, in which I cannot 
help thinking Louis was wrong. I have run on, but I fancy 
that is about all. How is Wendela?” 

The Baroness slowly, slowly tore the letter up and placed 
the fragments on the blazing fire. 


It was unavoidable that the boys with whom he was 
brought into such unsatisfactory contact should look 
askance at young Reinout. “ Unbeknown is unbeloved,” 
Says a Dutch proverb. Schoolboyhood whispered derision 
of the little gentleman with kid gloves. 

And when schoolboyhood whispers derision, its next step 
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is to shout it. His companions, as his father fondly called 
them, began to tease him at the various classes where they 
met. They would bow before him and address him as 
“ Your Majesty,” in never-tiring allusion to the ancestral 
King Hilarius, with whom Reinout himself had unwarily 
made them acquainted. All ofthem had plenty of ancestors 
of their own, but the King was a delightfully fresh source 
of amusement. And thence sprang the quarrel with the 
Louis mentioned above. 

This Louis, one afternoon, had made a highly success- 
ful joke about Reinout and his dog, whom he nicknamed 
“the two princes.” Carried away by his own wit, he 
aimed, just as the class was dispersing, a couple of blows 
with a fencing foil at the lad and the brute, missing the 
former, but drawing a yelp of protest from the veritable 
“Prince.” Quick as thought Reinout turned, and, first 
checking himself with a chivalrous “On your guard!” 
flashed a retort full into his aggressor’s left eye. He was 
carried off in a fume of indignation by his faithful Mentor, 
who knew not whether to scold or approve, and, on reaching 
home, he ran straight to his father’s study. 

“Papa!” he began, impetuously. 

“Hush!” said the Count, who was looking over his 
cash-book. ‘The Count was an admirable, and scrupulous, 
financier. 

“‘ Well?” he asked presently, jotting down some figures. 

“Papa, it is all true—is it not?—about Rex Hilarius, 
and the lion and Wendela, isn’t it ?” 

“Of course it is true, René,” replied the Count, with a 
smile. 

The boy gave a great gasp of relief. ‘I am so glad to 
hear you say that,” he almost sobbed. ‘Then I may 4&:// 
whoever says it is not?” 

His father burst out laughing. ‘Certainly not,” cried 
the Count. “You may kill nobody. On the contrary, you 
must be on very good terms with all your companions. 
There’s not one of them but you may want him some 
day.” 

fame stood lost in reflection. ‘ Life is very difficult,” 
he said, at last. ‘Do you know, papa, I think it is almost 
impossible for a man always to know how to act as a gen- 
tleman.” 

“ Certainly not,” cried the Count again. ‘“ Nothing is 
easier. It becomes a habit, like all others. Like speaking 
French without mistakes.” 

“But I don’t mean politeness,” said Reinout, vaguely. 
“T mean about doing right.” 

‘“‘Of course,” replied the Count, turning to his books 
again. “So do I, Reinout. Ask Monsieur de Souza. 
He knows.” 


But Reinout did not immediately return to his tutor. 
He went to look for his mother in the conservatory, where 
she lay, on her lounge, enveloped in heat, a novel of 
Catulle Mendeés in her hand. 

‘“‘ Shut the door, René,” she said, without lifting her eyes. 
Her attitude was ultra-languid, but her soul was palpitating 
with the heroine’s infidelities. ‘The Countess had literary 
tastes and aspirations, as will be amply proved in the future. 
She even composed poetry. Private poetry, of course, as 
befitted her rank. 

Reinout stood gazing at his mother in silence for one 
whole minute. He was searching, confusedly, for explana- 
tion and expression. But his heart seemed too full for 
speech, 

With her eyes unalterably intent on her book, the beau- 
tiful. Creole—she was still beautiful—slowly drew to light 
from the folds of her dressing-gown a pink-ribboned con- 
fectioner’s bag, which she held out in the direction of her 


son. ‘Take some sweets,” she said. 
‘The boy required no second bidding, but plunged his 
fingers eagerly down. “Are there any of those chocolats 


with the green stuff inside ?” he asked. 

She nodded, a little impatiently, and he went away with 
his hands full, to demonstrate to Monsieur de Souza’s not 
unconvincible ears that he must fight Louis to-morrow, and 
lick him. 

(To be Continued] 
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The Home 
The Mother’s Duty 


By Alice M. Walker 


To keep one’s mind on the weary round of household 
tasks all day long is ruinous to the temper, and more wear- 
ing to the health than any amount of bodily labor. The 
Chautauqua course of reading comes to your very door, 
and asks you to walk in its ways; and most inviting paths 
they are in which to tread, bringing a boundless store of 
information and leading you to look up into the blue 
heavens and down into the depths of the sea and out into 
God’s world about you. When once one becomes inter- 
ested in this or any similar course of reading, the question, 
“Is life worth living ?” answers itself. 

To those who object that all this takes time I would re- 
ply, So does everything that is worth doing at all. Yet 
when we really desire to accomplish anything, can we not 
always make or take the time to do it? A housewife and 
mother can, if she will, do all her own work, be dressmaker 
and seamstress, and send the boys to school, and sew on 
the father’s buttons, and yet not suffer her mind to rust; 
can keep up her music, attend lectures, belong to a maga- 
zine club, and feel herself up with the times and as useful 
as anybody; maybe she can even join a grange and be a 
valuable working member. Of course, to do all this some 
things must be given up; but to gain such a reward is worth 
the sacrifice of even several pies a week, or some other as 
great deprivation ; nor will the farmer’s family be the worse 
for it. It is not impossible to write or read while dinner 
is cooking, and maybe the essay will gain spice from the 
very surroundings. Singing and washing of dishes go well 
together, and the former will neutralize the discouragement 
produced by the sight of a large number of the latter wait- 
ing to be attended to. A woman’s ingenuity will compass 
almost anything she may undertake. I have in mind a 
sitting-room in one corner of which stands the sewing- 
machine, in another the organ, and in a third an old secre- 
tary, at which the mistress of the house has passed many 
happy moments when not making music on either of the 
other two instruments, both of which show signs of daily 
use. ‘Tocombine housework with self-culture does not take 
much time, nor much money, nor a teacher. It only re- 
quires love of knowledge and a determination to acquire it. 
All the rest will come of itself. 

And now, if the question arises, What effect will all this 
haye upon the boys? hear the answer, tried and tested by 
actual experience. ‘The home is the child’s first school, 
and upon the atmosphere which surrounds him from infancy 
depends his future usefulness. ‘This is true no less of his 
mental than of his moral character. In the homes of many 
farmers there is almost absolutely no reading-matter, un- 
less the local paper may be termed such, and during the 
few hours spent in the school-room it is impossible for the 


teacher to counteract that dampening, depressing, narrow- ‘ 


ing influence which throws a wet blanket on the mind and 
keeps the boy stupid in spite of himself. But let him feel 
that all at home are interested in his progress, that father 
knows where he is in arithmetic and is ready to help him 
with a hard example, and mother is just ahead of him in 
history and can tell him the date which he has forgotten, 
and ten times out of a dozen he will take to his books 
without urging, and absorb knowledge without knowing it. 
If mamma writes at a desk in one corner, little Johnny will 
tease for a desk in the other, and will want pencils and 
paper and all complete, and, almost before going to any 
school at all, will have acquired the rudiments of a good 
education, and also a taste for books which will go with 
him through life, will keep him out of bad company, will 
show him a profitable manner in which to spend his even- 
ings, and help him in a thousand ways. 

So, mothers, if you wish to throw around your children 
a safeguard which shall introduce them into cultured so- 
ciety, and protect them from evil, do your best to make the 
home atmosphere favorable to their mental development, 
and such as shall encourage habits of reading and study. 
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And, to this end, make the most of yourselves. Read, 
read, READ anything, rather than nothing ; but, best of all, 
adopt some systematic course, whatever commends itself 
to your judgment, and, depend upon it, not -only the boys 
and girls, but father himself, will fall into line, and verily 
you shall reap your own reward. 
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Some Mornings at the Fair 
By Mary Willis 


It was in a room in the Woman’s Building, mistakenly 
called a model kitchen. On the platform stood a motherly 
looking woman, wearing a black dress with broad white 
linen cuffs and collar, and long white linen apron. She 
was giving a bread lesson to an audience of probably two 
hundred. As she worked she talked, and many were the 
words of wisdom that were sprinkled in this bread lesson. 
The following rule was given: To one pint of wetting of 
equal parts of milk and water, add one yeast-cake, dis- 
solved in a couple of tablespoonfuls of cold water. If you 
have not sweet milk, use condensed milk, one-quarter of a 
pint diluted by water enough to make half a pint, and then 
fill the pint measure with water, all of which has been 
brought to the degree known as lukewarm. ‘The wetting, 
to which had been added the dissolved yeast-cake, was in 
a basin of blue and white enameled ware; into it, with 
a tin scoop, from a basin of sifted flour at her left, the 
teacher poured the flour, and mixed with a flat wooden spoon 
until it was of such consistency that it could be handled 
with perfect ease. When this point was reached, the 
dough was emptied on to a bread-board and kneaded with 
the back of the hands—not the fingers—very lightly; the 
process would be better described by the word pulled, or 
stretched, than kneaded. The teacher said that what 
bread dough needed was stretching; that the hard knead- 
ing of the old New England days was not good for the 
bread. ‘The bread was kneaded until it could be handled 
with perfect freedom without using flour, no dough adher- 
ing to either board or hands. When this point was reached, 
the bread was put into the basin, which had been greased, 
and covered with a light linen towel. It was to rise three 
hours, or until it had risen to twice the quantity of dough 
first put into the basin. It dropped from this basin, after 
having risen the required length of time, leaving it per- 
fectly clear and clean. It was then cut into different 
lengths, some of them forming just long loaves, such as are 
known as the Vienna bread; some of it twisted into finger 
rolls, and some of it into what we might know as twist 
loaves. This was then placed in peculiar tins, or iron 
scoops one might call them, without ends, and lightly 
brushed with melted butter. The several sized pieces of 
dough, after having risen one hour, were put into the oven, 
which was heated to 370 degrees, and baked twenty, thirty, 


-and fifty minutes, according to the size. 


, Among the things said by the lecturer during her process 
of bread-making were these: “ When women give as much 
time to the preparation of foods as men do to the making 
of labor-saving inventions, we shall be the best-fed nation 
in the world ;” “ More women break down through waste 
of effort than through legitimate work’—and she gave a 
practical demonstration of this by showing how some 
women knead bread, and then showed the proper method 
of kneading bread. She claimed that every woman knows 
that in the middle classes—that is, in that class of people 
in our country where the women do their own housework, 
or a part of it—the women use up their strength and bring 
on chronic diseases by attempting to lift heavy pieces of furni- 
ture or by working beyond their strength and after they 
are exhausted. It is wasted, not legitimate, effort that 
is the cause of a loss of vitality in most cases. ‘When 
we love our work,” said the speaker, “it ceases to be 
drudgery.” She protested, as she removed a light, crisp loaf 
from the oven, against the practice of covering bread after 
it is baked. She said that to be perfect it should be laid 
across a pan, and, if possible, in a draft between two open 
windows, or an open door and window. She had in her 
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audience the wives of millionaires and the wives of work- 
ingmen, as well as fifty men, some of whom took notes, 
some of whom asked questions, and all of whom showed 
how important the subject was to them. 

Not the least valuable part of the demonstration was the 
perfect neatness of the lecturer; a glass finger-bowl stood 
on the table, and it added greatly to the daintiness of the 
whole process to have this serve for rinsing the hands, and 
it showed a conservation of force; no steps were wasted 
in going to sink or basin. 


The Children’s Building, long delayed in its opening, is 

at last an evident fact. It no longer stands four white 
walls surrendered to workingmen. Its doors stand gen- 
ially open, and its cheerful interior resounds to the cries as 
well as to the laughter of the children. In the center, on 
the ground floor, is a perfectly equipped gymnasium, where 
the small-boy visitor is invited to try his muscles and test 
his athletic ability ; at certain hours of the day he has the 
benefit of training under one of the best professors of 
athletics in this country, and nobly does the young Amer- 
ican make use of his opportunity. At one end of the 
building is a model day-nursery, and fifty-three happy, 
hearty children are given to the care of its managers each 
day, while the mother gives herself up to the pleasure of 
the Midway Plaisance, the Art Gallery, the Government 
Building, the Lagoon, or any other part of the grounds that 
attracts her attention. The day-nursery is in charge of 
young women who have been trained in one of the nurses’ 
training-schools at Buffalo. Toys of all kinds are at the 
disposal of the small children, who are fed, put to bed, and 
amused on scientific principles. ‘The small ones are taken 
into the model kindergarten, which is the friendly rival of 
the model kindergarten in the Illinois building, and here 
the small person may carry on the training with which he 
or she is familiar, or may be introduced to the absorbing 
pleasures devised by Froebel. In the afternoon the 
little girls may enter the kitchen-garden, so ably man- 
aged by Miss Huntington; and here always a group of 
delighted visitors may be found, while the small maidens 
take their lesson in setting table, in dish-washing, and in 
sweeping, to the dulcet strains of a piano. In another 
corner, through the generosity of Mrs. Quincy Shaw, the 
sloyd is maintained. A little further along isa girls’ indus- 
trial school. ‘Then there is a bewitching library under the 
care of a lover of children, whose name is well known to 
them, while the solemn, the cheery, the benignant, the 
poetical faces of those whose writings have delighted the 
children of many generations look down from the walls. 
Then there is the Assembly Room, where the wisdom and 
science of this nineteenth century will eloquently train the 
fathers and mothers of these latter days into the best 
methods of training the mind, the soul, and the bodies of 
their children. 

One leaves this building regretting that one was not born 
three years ago ; that so many fathers and mothers, who have 
had a college training, are too poor to keep a nurse trained 
In scientific methods. O for the years to see the chil- 
dren born three years ago reach middle life! In the 
Woman’s building one of the most interesting of the ex- 
hibits is a collection of photographs of children whose 
parents have had a university training. Perhaps it may be 
one’s good fortune to see these children the parents of chil- 
dren, and that will be the next best thing to being the 
child of university parents, and born after 1885. 
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Are They N ecessary ? 


A few weeks ago there appeared in this department a 
verbatim account of two recitations in a public school in 
Brooklyn. The article called out a vigorous protest from 
a teacher of many years’ standing. Familiar as this 
teacher is with the methods of the system, and with many 
of the teachers, the account given seemed to her exag- 
gerated. A letter was sent to her, assuring her that the 
account was verbatim, and, had it been thought wise, the 
names of the teachers would have been given her. A 
second letter came from her, in which appears this sen- 
tence: ‘I am glad to know that the article did not affect 
others as it did me, and especially glad that it has 
reached some parents. I hope they are not of the usual 
kind, who, when such facts are brought to their knowl- 
edge, express indignation, the only outcome of which is 
the despairing question, ‘What can we do about it?’ 
Fathers and mothers are the ones to do something, and 
they could do it, if they felt as strongly on the subject as 
they ought to feel.” 

When that letter reached us, there was lying in the 
pigeonhole of the desk the prospectus of a new society, 
which, it is claimed, is interesting a number of people in 
New York. ‘To quote from that prospectus, ‘“‘ A permanent 
practical movement is now being inaugurated to elevate 
and improve home life in all its surroundings and aspects. 
To accomplish these objects it is proposed to organize the 
Home Culture Association of New York.” It then goes on 
to show the necessity of a professional knowledge to prop- 
erly discharge the duties of a parent. ‘ Parents themselves 
should be thoroughly educated to rear healthy and well- 
endowed children. ‘They are the trustees of their children’s 
welfare, and upon them depends whether or not they shall 
possess good constitutions, well-formed and healthy bodies, 
and upright natures.” The circular further tells us that 
its object is to be especially devoted to the home itself ; 
to make it bright, cheerful, happy, and abounding with 
health and culture. The idea is to form groups who will 
meet and listen to parlor lectures in the churches, on the 
subjects outlined. 

Shortly after that prospectus was received, another was 
handed to us which set forth the objects of an association 
to be known as The Parents’ Association of America. 
The objects of the Parents’ Association are set forth as 
follows : 


(1) To afford to parents opportunities for co-operation and 
consultation, so that the wisdom and experience of each may be 
made profitable for all. 

(2) To stimulate their enthusiasm through the sympathy of 
numbers acting together. 

(3) To create a better public opinion on the subject of the train- 
ing of children, and, with this object in view?to collect and make 
known the best information and experience on the subject. 

(4) To assist parents of all classes to understand the best prin- 
ciples and methods of education in all its aspects, and especially 
in those which concern the formation of habits and character. 

(5) To secure greater unity and continuity of education, by 
harmonizing home and school training. 


This latter Association proposes to form a membership 
at two dollars a year, husband and wife each to be con- 
sidered members. ‘That these two Associations should be 
considered necessary is a serious commentary; that an 
intelligent woman, who has had a wide experience in the 
public schools, should believe that parents would not rouse 
to the needs of their children in educational matters, has a 
tendency to discouragement. Surely we would say that 
the intelligent fathers and mothers of this country do not 
stand in need of organizations to arouse them to the neces- 
sities of their own homes and of the children who are a 
part of them; yet within a year two such movements have 
been organized in the city of New York, the purpose being 
to have men and women who make a specialty of cer- 
tain lines of study present papers to a group of parents 
assembled, with the hope of arousing them to a sense of 
their responsibilities, and, having aroused them, to guide 
them intelligently to meet them. 

Now, if these movements were aimed at that stratum of 
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society which we usually classify under the head of the 
“poor,” or “tenement-house population,” it would not be 
surprising ; but such is not the intention. The effort is to 
arouse people above that grade to a sense of their responsi- 
bilities. When one of the projectors of one of these enter- 
prises made a call at this editorial office, it was said to him, 
* Why, there isn’t a paper published to-day, even among the 
daily papers, that does not give space to special questions 
relating to the home, to women, to children. What do 
you expect to accomplish that cannot be accomplished 
through the medium of the press? Look at the magazines, 
the women’s magazines, the children’s magazines, all hav- 
ing this very object in view that you have, only you pro- 
pose now to add another burden to society, to have men 
and women join another society, have another set of meet- 
ings, another set of committees. Surely the press can do 
all that you have in mind ?” 

“You are mistaken,” was his answer, “if you think men 
and women read this matter in the papers. They do not 
have the time; they must be approached personally.” 

“And do you really think that, as a nation, we are so lax 
in our domestic relations that we need to be organized in 
order to meet them?” And his answer was, “ Yes,” and, 
drawing from his pocket a list of names, he said, “I can 
show you the names of over two hundred people in this 
city of New York who agree with me, and I believe that 
our home life will be elevated only as men and women are 
organized with that object in view.” 

With this teacher we are compelled to sympathize. It 
is discouraging when one thinks of the condition of 
the schools in most of our cities. The pupils in these 
schools in the main come from that class which is the hope 
and support of every nation—the middle class. We know 
that the systems devised do not meet the needs of the 
children who attend the schools ; that they do not educate 
them, that they do not give them the command of their 
powers. A little fellow ten years old, who for five years 
has been attending one of the public schools in New York, 
was, through the instrumentality of a friend of the family, 
entered in the model school at the College for the ‘Train- 
ing of Teachers. ‘The teacher under whose care he was 
placed said, “ It is a most pathetic thing to watch that little 
fellow’s struggles; he has never been taught to use the 
brain, and, as his memory is poor, and he could not meet 
the requirements of the teacher, who is held in the bonds 
of a system, he has been simply neglected. It will take a 
year to overcome the effects of the bad system of which he 
has been the victim.”. That boy is the son of New Eng- 
land parents, who married and came to New York, and 
have since found life just one struggle to keep a home and 
find food and clothes for the family ; the mother has been 
compelled to become a wage-earner in her own home to 
accomplish this. This little fellow has been three years 
in the same grade in the public schools. One of his com- 
ments to his new teacher was, “You don’t hit boys on 
the side of the head, do you?” That seemed to be his 
clearest recollection of the class-room in which he had 
spent one-half of all the time that he can ever spend in a 
school-room ; and this condition exists in the schools in 
New York City almost without exception, and Dr. Rice’s 
articles in the “ Forum” prove that it is a common condi- 
tion in all our large cities. 

Parents could remedy this condition of affairs if they 
would, ‘They pay taxes ; the men vote; but even the in- 
telligent men do not see the connection between the vote 
they put in the ballot-box and the education of the child 
who is as dear to them as their own lives. They admit 
the close connection between the politicians and the 
schools, but they refuse to see the connection between 
politics and the schools before election. It is appalling to 
realize that parents will allow their children to spend the 
greatest portion of their waking hours under the influence 
of men and women whom they could not call by name, and 
under conditions of which they have absolutely no knowl- 
edge. Perhaps organizations are necessary to teach intel- 
ligent men and women their duties as parents. 


x ) 
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The Needlework Guild of America 


By Hester M. Poole 


This Needlework Guild is not, as the uninformed might 
suppose, a society interested in the production of dainty 
feminine goods and chattels, neither is it devoted to the 
introduction of new and elaborate stitches and patterns for 
the delectation of those women of leisure whose busy idle- 
ness prompts them to seek every unhackneyed method of 
domestic ornamentation. 

The Guild is simply an unobtrusive charity. So unob- 
trusive is it as to have no salaried officers, and no expenses 
which are not met by the voluntary contributions of its 
members. And yet so important an agency is it for 
ameliorating the condition of the sick and suffering among 
the poor that its friends wonder that it had not become an 
established institution long years ago. 

As the object of the Association is to collect new plain 
garments and to distribute them to the sick and needy, all 
that is necessary to become a member of the Needlework 
Guild is to contribute annually, to thé nearest branch, two 
or more new articles of useful clothing. 

A branch consists of a President, Secretary, and three or 
more Directors, tributary to the parent Guild, having head- 
quarters in the city of Philadelphia. To these officers may 
be added Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, and any number of 
Directors. Any member obtaining contributions from ten 
or more persons, or giving the equivalent, twenty-two gar- 
ments, thereby becomes a Director. 

At the annual meeting, held in October or November, 
the garments which have been received and assorted are 
distributed to such charities as may be selected by the 
votes of the officers and directors. Opportunity is given 
for each to set forth the needs of any hospital, nursery, 
home, asylum, children’s aid society, or emergency depart- 
ment in which he or she is particularly interested, and to 
direct a portion of the timely beneficence afforded by the 
Guild into such avenues as are known to be more especially 
in need of immediate help. 

A little reflection will show the necessity of such aid, not 
only from the philanthropic point of view, but from the 
economic. 

A poor woman, perhaps the mother of fatherless little 
ones, crippled by rheumatism or prostrated by fever, is sent 
to a hospital where she remains until convalescent. She 
is yet weak and sensitive to changes of temperature when 
discharged, yet she must don the shabby, insufficient cloth- 
ing in which she was brought to that warm, sheltered refuge. 
Forth she goes, with perhaps only a thin calico frock 
and an old shawl to protect herself from inclement storms. 
Is it any wonder if she relapses and is brought back to the 
hospital to suffer more keenly than before, if indeed she 
survives the shock ? 

‘“‘ How many garments could you use to advantage in one 
year?” was asked of the head physician of one of New 
York’s large hospitals. ‘We need eight thousand every 
year,” he replied ; “ and yet we see these poor, ill-clad crea- 
tures go from our door without sufficient clothing to make 
them comfortable. In many cases we know they will be 
returned to us in a worse state than when they first came.” 

Founded in England by Lady Wolverton some nine years 
ago, the Needlework Guild is established in almost every 
civilized country. Organized in America in 1885, its work 
has been unheralded and noiseless, yet in almost half the 
States of the Union its branches are established. ‘They 
who best know its quiet and systematic helpfulness to those 
who most need help are its stanchest allies and co-workers. 


% 
Picked U Pp 


A bright woman recently announced that she was going 
to start a school of pedal culture formen. It seems neces 
sary. In the cars, on boats, even in parlors, there are men 
who force your attention to their feet. The thought of 
keeping the soles of their boots in close connection wit 
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the floor does not seem to occur to them. The amount of 
nervousness which a man will display in the use of his 
feet shows that it is not the other sex alone that need to 
learn repose. 


The following recipe for tapioca cream, found in the 
New York “ Tribune,” has been tried and proved to be 
delicious : 

Soak one cup of tapioca in about two cups of milk or water 
over night. Add a quart of rich milk in the morning. Put the 
whole in a double boiler and cook it for half an hour, then add 
the yolks of three eggs and a scant cup of sugar, with a little 
lemon-peel grated with a lump of sugar for flavoring. Stir the 
pudding continually after adding the eggs, which must be put in 
carefully to prevent their being curdled. Let the pudding cook 
about three minutes, then add the whites of three eggs beaten to 
a very stiff froth and stirred into the cream. Pour the pudding 
in a glass dish when it is a little cooled, and let it become per- 
fectly cold. Sometimes a layer of jelly is spread over the cold 
tapioca, and it is covered with a méringue instead of the whites 
of the eggs being stirred into the hot pudding. It should always 
be served cold. 


It is stated that it is the thing now to present to a young 
girl, on the announcement of her engagement, a cup and 
saucer. 


Please give your views as to the custom of putting on mourn- 
ing on the death of relatives. 


Each person should follow the course that ministers 
most to his or her comfort, so long as that course does not 
interfere with the freedom of others. 
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On Conversation 
By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


“Tf my fairy godmother would make me beautiful just 
while I am being introduced to nice people,” a bright 
young school-girl exclaimed, “I could manage the rest. 
When celebrities come to our table, Elizabeth has only to 
raise those violet eyes of hers to -have all the choice 
remarks addressed to her. It takes until dessert time for 
my personality to be even noticed.” 

“And then,” laughed Elizabeth, addressing the same 
third person in the room, “ the violet eyes are ignored, and 
Cinderella and the Prince soar off together. Explain, 
Miss Electa! My facts are as solid as hers, my anecdotes 
as interesting ; yet none of my information or wit fits the 
occasion. I think I know this or that; I find I omitted 
to learn the end of it. Nothing I know quite hits the 
mark, while my rival’s arrows are good and well thrown. 
Must I always be the loser in the conversational game ?” 

“She that uses Emersonian arguments must expect 
Emersonian conclusions,” was the leisurely response. 
“Conversation’s attraction for you is the pledge that it is 
within your reach. Our prayers are our prophets. Only 
there must be fidelity, and there must be adherence.” 

“ Fidelity and adherence! Would you ask a child for a 
taraxacum when you want a dandelion? Does Cinderella, 
here, exercise fidelity and adherence ?” 

Miss Electa sewed on. ‘She has ‘had no opportunity 
to do so’since you began. ‘The first essentials of good 
conversation are having something to say and being in 
earnest. Why did not you talk to Mr. Arnold to-night as 
you just have to me? He is so famous and so wise that 
you were afraid of him? Besides, you are diffident by 
nature? Then conquer nature; for diffidence, as Douglas 
Jerrold says, ‘is an acquaintance that hourly picks your 
pocket, that makes you hob and nob with fustian when 
otherwise you might jostle with court rufflers.’ 

“Some years ago the daughter of the American Minister 
to Germany asked an experienced woman for advice in 
her social career. ‘The first requisite, she was told, was to 
learn the German language, of which she knew nothing. 
To get it she must lay aside her books, conquer her habit 
of reticence, and talk. ‘ Make people talk to you; talk to 
them; everybody—servants, shopkeepers, authors, princes. 

ever mind mistakes ; nobody will laugh at the Minister’s 
daughter; but talk!’ In six months she was the marvel 
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of the place, having learned to speak the language with 
richness and purity.” 

* Fidelity and adherence,” murmured Cinderella, “‘ com- 
bined with courage. Go on.” 

“One learns to talk only by talking. Practice is the best 
of professional educators. Chesterfield, whena boy, resolved 
not to utter one word, even in common conversation, that 
should not be the most expressive and the most elegant 
with which the language could supply him for the purpose ; 
and Dr. Johnson’s rule was always to talk as well as you 
can, no matter what the company, and, by so doing, that 
which was an effort at first will become easy. No art, 
unless it be the art of thought, can be so constantly prac- 
ticed as conversation ; its very facility may be in its way, 
for, excepting again right thinking, good conversation is 
perhaps the rarest of accomplishments.” 

“Now, having learned how to talk,” said Elizabeth, 
dryly, “‘it may be well to inquire what to say. Shall one 
begin with the weather ?” 

‘“‘ The weather is too marvelous to be despised, and Mr. 
Ellwanger is right in calling it the oil of conversation’s 
wheels. It is capable, too, of more than the commonplace 
exclamations. One of the pleasant recollections of my 
life is a conversation beginning with, ‘‘The sky to-night 
was a battle-field for the armies of glory and of gloom.’ I 
was a timid girl, but I was surprised into a response that 
led to a lively talk and a lasting friendship. ‘The subject 
really matters little. ‘The main thing is to begin at once 
and to leave a gate open behind you. People who benumb 
their companions with monosyllables, and the utter drop- 
ping of the conversational ball as it is tossed, are as rude 
as the person who shuts a door in another’s face. Periods 
are out of place in conversation, where the dash and the 
interrogation point should reign supreme.” 

“But the dash implies interruption. Is it not as rude 
to open a person’s door uninvited as to close your own 
door in his face ?” 

“‘ Interruption should come from one’s self. A person 
should never talk so long as to require interruption. ‘Take 
as many half-minutes as you can get,’ advised Sydney 
Smith, ‘but never talk more than half a minute without 
pausing and giving others a chance to strike in!’ ” 

“You believe in questions, also, those torture-screws of 
society ?” 

“There are questions and questions, as there is laud- 
able and ignoble curiosity. The people most worthy of 
attention do not intrude their views without knowing they 
are desired, and yet they may have treasures untold which 
are yours for the asking. ‘We should have to be ship- 
wrecked on Juan Fernandez,’ writes Mr. Lowell, ‘not to 
find men who know more than we.’ Yet questioning must 
be discriminate. Mr. Mallock says he does not call a 
woman cultivated whose one question at dinner is, ‘ Have 
you read so-and-so?’ but he calls a woman cultivated who 
responds as one passes from subject to subject—who, by 
a flash in her eye, by a slight gesture of the hand, by a 
flush in the cheek, makes him feel, as he talks of some 
lovely scene, that she too could love it; as he speaks of 
sorrows, that she herself has known them; as he speaks 
of ambition or hope or remorse, that all these things are 
not mere names to her, but things.” 

“‘ You say,” Cinderella broke through the silence which 
followed, ‘that we may always find persons who know what 
we do not; but the difficulty is to make them give it up. 
Some persons are passive as pillows. Is it my fault when 
I can get no rebound as Emerson blamed his son for not 
making the boys listen to him when he recited in school? 
How is one to get people to make themselves interesting ?” 

“A gentleman to whom I was once introduced said to 
me: ‘ My hobby is yachting ; may I ask what yours is?) He 
believed in wasting no time in probing, but the probing is 
often of great interest. You may wander from Dan to 
Beersheba in your conversation, and suddenly the divining- 
rod in your hand will tremble, and you will know thereby 
that the hidden metal is at your feet. ‘Too few persons 
realize that the way to win confidence is to give it. Agas- 
siz, in his travels, would talk of glacial phenomena to the 

* driver of a country stage-coach among the mountains, or 
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to some workman splitting rock at the roadside; he would 
take the common fisherman into his scientific confidence, 
telling him the intimate secrets of fish structure, till the 
man in his turn grew enthusiastic and began to pour out 
information from the stores of his own rough and untaught 
habits of observation. Speaking of your family will almost 
invariably bring out particulars of your companion’s family ; 
your travels, of his; a celebrity you happened to meet, one 
he delighted in knowing ; your experiences, his experiences.” 

“ And if still he fails to respond ?” 

“Then you must take matters into your own hands. 
Leave him for some one more successful, if you can; or 
speak across the table, if you may; or do the talking your- 
self, if you must.” 

‘Suppose you yourself have nothing to say?” 

“That is inexcusable. Every person who frequents 
society should have a few forces in reserve—an anecdote, 
or a conundrum, a scene to describe, a book to discuss. 
Such preparation is neither sinful nor stilted. The toilet 
of the mind is as important as the toilet of the body, and 
our successes are usually proportioned to our mental equip- 


ment.” 
«© A TLad—Dzismissed ” 


By Mary Tappan Wright 
In Six Parts—III. 
In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old Continentals, 
Vielding not. —Old Song. 

Suddenly the great boom of a gun seemed to fill the air 
to bursting, and Tom started to his feet ; something from 
the south side of the hill came screaming overhead and fell, 
plowing up the ground on the northern slope below him. 
It was a cannon-ball from the Lively. Tom waited ; another 
followed, and another. ‘They had discovered the American 
intrenchments. 

“When this stops,” thought Tom, “I’ll run for the re- 
doubt; Asa can’t send me out ina rain of cannon-balls,”’ 
and, crouching a little, he watched the entrance. ‘The firing 
seemed to be decreasing, and doing little or no damage; 
and the labor on the redoubt, so far as Tom could see, was 
almost finished. ‘Tom was about to cross the fields when 
he saw Asa, spade in hand, come out of the northern pas- 
sageway, and turn the angle of -the fortification. “ I’ll 
wait until I see him come back,” said Tom to himself, and, 
settling drowsily down in the hay once more, he fell asleep 
again. So soundly did he sleep that even the furious can- 
nonading that began about three-quarters of an hour later 
did not awake him, and thus he missed sight of a little 
squad of men who sallied out from the cover of the intrench- 
ments and hurried in again, bearing a heavy burden. 

But finally something knocked the top rail from off the 
fence ; Tom sat up and rubbed his eyes, watching the ball 
dully as it ricochetted down the hill, where he was sur- 
prised to see one or two soldiers dodging from haycock 
to haycock on the slope below; standing up, he caught 
sight of another skulking in the long grass at the side of 
the road to Bunker Hill. ‘ They are running off,” he cried. 
“ Hi, there !’”” He jumped to the top of the tence and shook 
his fist at them, and then remained there in overwhelming 
admiration. 

Over on the redoubt another figure stood out clear 
against the morning sky. A tall, broad-shouldered old 
man was walking slowly around the parapet. He was 
dressed in full Continental uniform, buff knee-breeches, 
and bright blue coat with yellow facings that the sun 
brought out like gold; the keen steel of a little sword he 
held in his hand gleamed at every step. On the south 
side of the redoubt he stood a moment looking with care- 
less interest at the seething little city below, removing his 
heavy cocked hat to enjoy the morning breeze; then, as if 
the whizzing balls were of no more moment than the 
downward dip of a flock of sooty swallows, he continued 
his leisurely promenade. 

It was Colonel Prescott. Open-mouthed, Tom stared at 
him, forgetful of everything else, until, coming to that end 
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of the parapet, the old officer stopped in astonishment. 
With uplifted face and rapt eyes Tom raised his fingers to 
his forehead in salute ; the Colonel returned it gravely, as 
to an equal, motioning at the same time for Tom to ap- 
proach, 

He sprang from the fence; not for worlds would he have 
given way to the impulse which prompted him to race 
across the upward slope of the field between them. His 
head erect, he came slowly towards the fortification. A 
ball flew over; when he found that he had not dodged it 
as it passed, Tom felt a great joy; but his neck ached 
with the tension. Reaching the parapet, he halted. 

“Come up!” shouted Prescott. ‘We have need of men 
here !” 

With a sudden swift run Tom scaled the six feet of 
crumbling earth between them. ‘They are deserting out 
there, Colonel,” he cried, with a backward sweep of the 
hand towards Bunker Hill. “I saw three of them.” 

“Come,” said Colonel Prescott, his ruddy color deepen- 
ing and his eyes flashing with anger. “Come and show 
those cowards that even our little lads excel them in cour- 
age. Do not dodge the balls! If you want to serve your 
country this day, now is your opportunity !” 

With Prescott’s hand resting heavily on his arm, Tom 
dared not wince, as they slowly made the circuit of the re- 
doubt. Opposite Boston they came to a pause. ‘The 
whole town was humming and buzzing with excitement; 
troops mustering, bugles blowing, armed men marching, 
with glimpses of red coats and flashings of burnished steel 
in the sunlight. People were swarming on all the roofs 
and church steeples. ‘We have disturbed a_hornet’s 
nest,” said Colonel Prescott, “and before long they will 
be about our ears. You had better return to Cambridge 
while you may.” 

Tom looked up at him apprehensively. ‘Must I go 
back ?” he said, meekly, 

- Colonel Prescott looked undecided. ‘“ No,” he said, 
finally, “you may stay,” and stepped down into the re- 
doubt. 

Tom scrambled down behind him, and, seizing a spade, 
set to work on the side of the embankment, leveling earthen 
steps, which were then covered with boards -in order 
that the men might stand more firmly when firing. Keep- 
ing his eye open for Asa, he worked diligently, but no Asa 
appeared. At last hunger and heat began to tell upon 
him; he had depended on a share of Asa’s rations, to 
which, in view of this contingency, he had contributed lib- 
erally the night before. 

“‘] should like to see Asa’s face when he finds me here,” 
he said to Peter Brown, the man working next him, Peter 
looked at him a moment curiously ; he was a member of 
Asa’s company, and knew Tom well. 

*“* Asa will never find you here,” he said, slowly. 

* And why not ?” 

“‘ Because he is dead.” 

“Dead!” The ground seemed to heave up beneath 
Tom’s feet. 

“ Yes, dead; and buried too, for that matter.” 

“When ?” Tom tried to say, ‘and how?” but no sound 
came from his trembling lips. Brown, however, under- 
stood. 

“Only a short time ago,” he answered. “It caused 
such a panic that old Prescott ordered him to be buried 
immediately. The chaplain made a fine fuss about it; he 
tried twice to hold a service, but the Colonel broke it up 
both times. The truth is, a corpse in their midst was sadly 
frightening the men ; none of them would work anywhere 
near the top of the redoubt until the Colonel walked 
around it and took you with him. That was a good thing 
to do, Tom; and you are a brave lad—too brave to break 
down now!” 

Tom sank down on the lowest grade of the earthen 
steps, his gun resting idly between his knees. The sun 
was rising higher and higher in the heavens, and the heat 
was beginning to be intolerable. Everywhere the soldiers 
lay about on the trodden grass in pitiful exhaustion. They 
had worked in relays during the whole night; but few of 
them had heeded the order to provide themselves with 
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rations, and now neither reinforcements for the weary nor 
provisions for the hungry were forthcoming. Long ago 
the daylight had brought clearly to view the exposed posi- 
tion of the Continental works, and the enemy, taking 
advantage of the high tide, moved three or four floating 
batteries up the river to play upon their defenses. The 
work was nearly done; the men from the other intrench- 
ments had been called in, and had thrown themselves 
wearily on the ground with the rest. Every one seemed 
to have come to the end of his strength; the officers, hag- 
gard and grimy, stood about in groups, not speaking to 
each other, and at a short distance from the rest Colonel 
Prescott and General Putnam paced in angry discussion as 
to the intrenchment of Bunker Hill. ‘I cannot spare the 
men,” said Prescott; ‘and even if I could, they would run 
away as soon as they found themselves in the open field. 
Cover them to the waist and they fight like demons ; other- 
wise they run—the Continentals are all afraid of their 
legs !” 

“In case of a retreat,” urged Putnam, “the intrenching 
of Bunker Hill is absolutely necessary.” 

Tom heard no more, as they passed by him and walked 
to the further end of the redoubt ; but finally the old Gen- 
eral seemed in part to have gained his point, for he rode 
off with a quantity of intrenching tools on his horse, fol- 
lowed by a small detachment of men, who later on justified 
Colonel Prescott’s unflattering predictions. Tom mounted 
to the top of the embankment to see them go, but before 
they were out of sight he turned in the opposite direction 
to look towards the city. ‘Two great men-of-war were 
moving up the harbor to join the ships and transports 
already there; slowly they came into position, and then, 
with a sudden roar, cannon, at every point, belched shot 
on the Continentals. 

The guns of the Falcon and the Lively swept the low 
grounds in front of Breed’s Hill in order to dislodge any 
troops that might be posted there to oppose a landing. 
The Somerset and two floating batteries at the ferry, near 
the North of Boston, and the battery on Copp’s Hill 
poured shot upon the American redoubt. ‘The Glasgow 
frigate and the Symmetry transport, moved further up the 
river, raked the Charlestown Neck to prevent the arrival of 
reinforcements ; and, as if heralded by all the uproar of 
battle, there came sweeping around from the other side of 
the Boston peninsula a long string of barges laden with 
the bright-coated British, who landed battalion after bat- 
talion near Moulton’s Point, their brilliant arms flashing 
in the sun and the gorgeous red of their uniforms in inso- 
em contrast with the motley little crowd opposed to them 
above. 

“Look at them!” Tom heard a young officer near him 
exclaiming angrily ; “look at them! ‘They are eating their 
dinners under our eyes, and we have not even a flag to bid 
them defiance !’” 

They were both crouching down behind the earthworks 
out of the way of the balls. Turning to the young man 
eagerly, Tom started to speak, but hesitated. 

“Boy, what are you about here?” exclaimed the young 
man, severely. 

“T am about to fight?” said Tom, with dignity; “but 
hever mind that: I havea flag ;”’ and, climbing hastily down 
the embankment, he made his way in and out among the 
soldiers until he came to the foot of the apple-tree. Put- 
ting his hand in the hollow under the root, he pulled out 
his flag, and with it also his paint-pot. ‘Taking both, he 
returned to his place on the intrenchment, and spread out 
his trophies for inspection. 

“It looks like a sheet with a pine-tree in the corner !” 
said the young officer, discontentedly. ‘They will take it 
for a flag of truce.” 

Tom stared at it a moment, and then, seizing the brush 
from his paint-pot, hastily made great strokes on the 

tagged white surface. “They will never take that for 
surrender !” he cried, and, springing to the flag-staff, he 
fastened it to the tackle and ran it up. 

A fitful little breeze, blowing from the west, straightened 
the limp folds. 

here was a burst of cheers and laughter from the dis- 
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heartened Continentals ; for, directly in the face of all that 
British magnificence, flaunted in great blue letters : 
COME IF YOU DARE! 


Be 
Sunday Afternoon 


The Christian Law of Life 


By Washington Gladden 


_ Whosoever shall seek to gain his life shall lose it ; but whosoever shall lose his 
life shall preserve it.—Luke xvii., 33. 


To formal logic this statement is absurd. ‘ How,” 
demands the scientific reasoner, “can it be affirmed that 
gain is loss and that loss is gain? You might as well 
say that east is west, or that down is up, or that something 
is nothing. ‘The statement violates the principle of con- 
tradiction—that which Sir William Hamilton declares to 
be the highest of all logical laws, the supreme law of 
thought.” ‘True; and by those who suppose that the only 
logic is formal logic, and that all our reasoning about 
morality must be conformed to that which serves us in the 
sciences of quantity, the objection will be considered valid. 
If the methods and maxims which we employ in dealing 
with things abstract and inanimate are applicable when we 
are dealing with life and character, then this statement is 
perfectly absurd. 

It is evident that the tendency of thought, in many 
intellectual circles, is to carry these methods and maxims 
of formal logic up into the higher realms of experience, and 
to insist that all knowledge in these higher realms must 
be submitted to their measurements. The extension of 
physical law into the spiritual world; the attempt to unify 
all knowledge by forcing the facts of the moral order into 
the categories of causation—this is one of the striking 
phenomena of the present age. Some devout men have 
joined in this movement, and, in their zeal to bring about 
a reconciliation between religion and science, have made 
concessions which are equally fatal to science and religion. 
The prevalent skepticism has arisen mainly out of the 
attempt to explain spiritual facts by physical laws. ‘They 
cannot be so explained. ‘The principle of friendship can- 
not be found in physics or chemistry; nor can it be 
deduced, by any process of reasoning, from any physical 
phenomena. ‘The sentiment of honor cannot be accounted 
for by any quantitative analysis; the impulse of patriotism 
cannot be derived by the most exact calculus from the tables 
of the United States Census. ‘The law of the conservation 
of energy is supposed to cover all the operations of nature ; 
but faith and hope and love can no more be brought 
under its formula than knowledge can be weighed in the 
scales of an apothecary. As soon as we pass from the 
inorganic world we find these maxims failing us. 

‘Take this law or principle of contradiction—that a thing 
cannot be and not be at the same time and in the same 
sense. As applied to existences purely inorganic, or to 
mere abstract generalizations, this is true ; but on the very 
threshold of the kingdoms of life this masterful law halts, 
and cannot enter. ‘lo nothing which lives and grows can 
any such dictum be applied. Every living thing is also a 
dying thing. It lives by dying. ‘As dying and behold 
we live” is not merely an emotional paradox, it is the bio- 
logical formula; it is the utterance of every creature that 
possesses life. Listen to these impressive sentences: 
“The animal body dies daily, in the sense that at every 
moment some part of its substance is suffering decay, is 
undergoing combustion. ‘This breaking down of complex 
substances, this continued partial decay, is indeed the 
source of the body’s energy; each act of life is the offspring 
of an act of death. Each strain of a muscle, every throb 
of the heart,. . . every throw of the vital shuttle, means 
an escape of energy.” ‘This is not, as you might suppose, 
an extract from some commentary on one of St. Paul’s 
epistles ; it is a quotation from one of the latest scientific 
treatises upon Physiology.’ Inthe face of statements like 
these, it begins to look as if the principle of contradiction 
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or non-contradiction was somewhat difficult of application 
when you come into the field where life is at work, where 
the forces of development are at play. ‘The notion of 
development,” says Principal Caird, “is one which cannot 
be apprehended merely by affirmation, or by a series of 
affirmations, but only by a process which includes affirma- 
tion and negation, or, more precisely, perpetual affirmation, 
perpetual negation, solved in reaffirmation. At no moment 
of its progressive existence is it possible to determine a 
living organism as merely that which is, or to compass the 
idea of it by any number of positive predicates. . .. At 
every stage of its growth, and at every minutest portion of 
that stage, the organism not only is, but is passing away 
from that which it is.”? 

It may be, after all, that these words of the Christ, that 
we save our lives only by losing them, are not the mere 
hyperbole of a rhetorician! Let us see whether we can 
find any further confirmation of this law. 

The life-history of everything that lives is, as we have 
seen, a commentary on Christ’s words ; so also do we find 
them confirmed in the relation which the parts of every 
organism bear to the organism. Interdependence is the 
law of every organized existence. No part of any organ- 
ism lives by itself; it cannot be understood by itself; it 
has no meaning by itself ; you cannot describe it or define 
it without mentioning the other parts of the organism to 
which it is vitally related. This is even true of those 
members of any living thing whose relations to it seem to 
be only mechanical. How will you define an arm? What 
use has it, what meaning has it, apart from the body to 
which it belongs? What is astamen? Is it possible to 
form any idea of it except in its connection with the flower ? 
Its definition is in its function ; and you cannot describe its 
function without bringing in the whole life of the plant of 
which it is a member. How can you comprehend an 
organ without comprehending the organism? How can 
you separate, in thought, the heart or the lungs or the 
brain from the human body, and get by your analysis any 
adequate idea of heart or lungs or brain? You cannot 
think an organ without thinking the organism. Divide it 
in idea even from the rest of the organism, and you have 
destroyed the idea of it. 

And as no part of an organism exists by itself, so 
neither does it exist for itself. The condition of its exist- 
ence is not self-maintenance, but ministry. The heart 
does not work for itself. The lungs do not breathe for 
themselves. The moment any organ should set up for 
itseli, isolating itself from the rest of the body, that 
moment its own supplies would be cut off, and it would 
cease to be. It lives by what it gives to the other mem- 
bers and by what it receives from them. If it should 
seek to gain an independent existence it would lose its life 
at once; it is only by merging its life in the life of the 
body that it preserves its life. 

What, therefore, is true of the organism as a whole is true 
of every part or member of it ; it has no separate existence ; 
individuation would mean death, and self-dependence 
would be self-destruction ; it is by losing its life that it pre- 
serves its life. 

Let us take this principle into a higher realm, and test 
it by applying it to the life of thought, the life of the mind. 
Not less true is it here that any attempt on the part of the 
thinker to isolate his thought would result in the paralysis 
of his thinking powers. We talk of independent thought ; 
we praise the independent thinker ; doubtless these phrases 
must have some significance, but how much do they 
signify? Every thinker ought to be to such a degree inde- 
pendent that he shall be unwilling to accept the conclusions 
of others if it is possible for him to verify them by his own 
investigations. No man ought to be a mere lazy pen- 
sioner on the labor of other investigators. But there are 
those who seem to imagine that intellectual independence 
requires them to think nothing that other men have 
thought and to believe nothing that other men believe—to 
have a snug little intellectual world of their own, and live 
in it. Thus we have men who evolve from their own con- 
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sciousness their theories of all things visible and invisible, 
and stamp on these pet notions of theirs their own indi- 
viduality, and appear to take great pride in the mental fabri- 
cations which they have thus excogitated. A good many 
men have thus their own private interpretation of the uni- 
verse, and of course they have no use for anybody else’s 
interpretation. John Doe has his own theory of the solar 
system, of the constitution of matter, of the nature of vir- 
tue ; and the beauty of this theory, in John Doe’s eyes, is 
that it is his own personal property, his proprium; he has 
put his own trade-mark on it; it represents his work as an 
independent thinker. It must be confessed that a type of 
mind which resembles this is not uncommon, yet it may be 
doubted whether its products are very valuable. An 
Apostle has told us that private interpretations of Scrip- 
ture are not of much account—that the view which com- 
mends itself to the judgment of only one man is not, 
probably, an important view. And it is equally doubtful 
whether a theory of the universe or of any portion of it which 
is confined to the apprehension of any one mind is of much 
consequence. ‘Truth about the universe ought to be truth 
universal, one would say. It is only the truth which is 
universally true, which is true for every rational mind, that 
is of highest import. Most of us have our own small men- 
tal singularities and idiosyncrasies and pet notions and 
whims and crotchets ; but mental progress consists in part- 
ing with these, and in substituting for them universal 
ideas—truths that are not peculiar to our minds, that are 
just as true for every other rational being as they are for 
us. John Doe cannot afford to keep his own pet theory 
of the solar system ; he becomes a philosopher by abandon- 
ing that and getting possession of a theory which every 
one of his neighbors must accept as soon as the terms in 
which it is stated are explained to him. ‘Those portions 
of my knowledge which are peculiar to myself, which no 
one can share with me, are of doubtful utility ; let me make 
haste to get rid of this esoteric knowledge, and to replace 
it by knowledge that is not mine at all, by truths of which 
it is impossible for me to gain a copyright, by ideas which 
are the birthright of all sane minds. 

Let us see if the principle of the text is not also funda- 
mental in ethical science. How shall we formulate the 
law of duty? Is duty an individualistic conception? Can 
I solve the problem of duty by studying myself as an indi- 
vidual and neglecting all thought of my fellow-men? No! 
I can no more isolate myself in finding duty than I can 
isolate myself in seeking truth. The moral law is no more 
a matter of private interpretation than is the law of gravita- 
tion. When I undertake to make my moral sense, my 
moral judgment, the criterion of right, I make myself as 
absurd as when I undertake to make my knowledge—be 
the same more or less—the measure and standard of all 
truth. Not only is duty for me a very complex thing, grow- 
ing out of multifarious relations to all my fellows, and in- 
capable of comprehension except in full view of these rela- 
tions, but it belongs to the essence of moral obligation that 
it is universal. Kant’s law clearly expresses it: “Act so 
that the maxim of thy will can be at the same time 
accepted as the principle of a universal legislation.” You 
cannot deal with moral questions at all—you have no con- 
ception of what morality signifies—till you free yourself 
from all personal piques and resentments and preferences 
and cravings and are ready to put yourself in the places of 
all those with whom you hold, or may hold, any relations 
whatever, and to choose their welfare as you choose your 
own. The first principle of morality requires that you 
abandon the point of view of the individual and look at all 
questions from the point of view of the universal welfare. 

These illustrations will, I trust, have made it plain that 
the maxim which we are studying is not a mere rhetorical 
paradox ; that it is the exact statement of one of the deep 
est laws of life; that the principle which it embodies 1s 
one that no sane man can afford to neglect. The Chris 
tian law of conduct cannot, indeed, as we have seen, be 
assimilated to the sciences of quantity; when the methods 
of reasoning which are employed in those sciences are 
carried up into the spiritual realm, the result is mental pet 
rifaction and moral putrefaction; but as we ascend into 
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the kingdom of life, some glimpses appear of those higher 
principles by which the conduct of spiritual beings must be 
ruled. Here we seem to find a movement from another 
quarter—spiritual law coming down upon the natural 
world; communion replacing competition; it is no longer 
a pure individualism; the law of each for all and all 
for each begins to find expression. And while we can 
never reach, by any of these biological analogies, the com- 
plete statement of the spiritual laws, we find ourselves 
steadily drawing toward them, as we traverse the kingdoms 
of life. In the very lowest of these kingdoms, as Mr. 
Spencer has been good enough to point out, we find the 
adumbration of self-sacrifice in those species which multi- 
ply by fission—the parent giving up a portion of its own 
life that the child may live. And with every step that we 
rise, the signs become clearer of a kingdom of heaven 
coming down upon the earth—of the steady retreat of the 
law of a carnal commandment before the power of an end- 
less life. 

By all these paths ascending to the superior realms of 
life, we are ready, when we reach them, for that clear 
statement of the highest law, given by the Prince of Life 
himself, in the words that we are studying. 

The Christian law of life has not, however, I fear, been 
generally believed by Christians themselves to be a prac- 
ticable rule. Those maxims into which Christ condenses 
the legislation of the kingdom of heaven have been 
regarded as presenting distant ideals toward which, no 
doubt, we are bound to strive, but to which, in the present 
state of society, any close approximation would savor of 
fanaticism. Actually to love our neighbors as ourselves, 
to do to others as we could wish them to do to us, to prefer 
one another in honor, to act on the principle that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive—all this, we have been 
wont to think, is visionary and impossible. ‘This is doubt- 
less the law of the heavenly life, we say, but any attempt 
to follow it here upon the earth would be fraught with all 
manner of disasters. It is possible that in some secluded 
corners of human society—in the family, perhaps; to 
some small extent, it may be, in the Church—we may look 
for obedience to these Christian precepts. Even in the 
Church, however, we have thought it quite unsafe to depend 
upon Christian principles; we sell our church pews, for the 
most part, in the dearest market, giving to the longest purse 
the highest seat in the synagogue; and in our sectarian 
competitions we frankly recognize the principle of the sur- 
vival of the strongest. In the great service of the State, 
and in the broad realms of industry and commerce, there 
has been no more room for the Christian law than there 
was for Christ himself at his advent in Bethlehem. 

“The form which the infidelity of England, especially, 
has taken,” wrote John Ruskin, thirty years ago, ‘is one 
unheard of in human history. No nation ever before 
declared boldly, by print and word of mouth, that its 
religion was good for show, but ‘would not work.’ Over 
and over again has it happened that nations denied their 
gods, but they denied them bravely. ‘The Greeks, in their 
decline, jeered at their religion and frittered it away in 
flatteries and fine arts; the French refused theirs fiercely, 
tore down their altars, and brake their carven images. 
The question about God with both these nations was still, 
even in their decline, fairly put, though falsely answered. 
‘Either there is or is not a Supreme Ruler; we consider 
of it, declare there is not, and proceed accordingly.’ But 
we English have put the matter in an entirely new light: 
‘There is a Supreme Ruler, no question of it, only he can- 
not rule. His orders won’t work. He will be quite satis- 
fied with euphonious and respectful repetition of them. 
Execution would be too dangerous under existing circum- 
stances, which he certainly never contemplated.’ 

‘I had no conception of the absolute darkness which 
has covered the national mind in this respect until I began 
to come into collision with persons engaged in the study 
of economical and political questions. The entire naiveté 
and undisturbed imbecility with which I found them 
declare that the laws of the Devil were the only practi- 
cable ones, and that the laws of God were merely a form 
of poetical language, passed all that I had ever before 
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heard or read of mortal infidelity. I knew the fool had 
often said in his heart there was zo God, but to hear him 
say clearly out with his lips, ‘There is a foolish God,’ was 
something which my art studies had not prepared me 
Oi: ek 

“‘Co-relative with the assertion ‘There is a foolish God’ 
is the assertion ‘There is a brutish man.’ As no laws but 
those of the Devil are practicable in this world, so no 
impulses but those of the brute’ (says the modern philos- 
opher) ‘are appealable to in the world.’ Faith, generosity, 
honesty, zeal, and self-sacrifice are poetical phrases. None 
of these things can, in reality, be counted upon; there is 
no truth in man which can be used as a moving or pro- 
ductive power. All motive force in him is essentially 
brutish, covetous, or contentious. His power is only 
power of prey ; otherwise than the spider he cannot design ; 
otherwise than the tiger he cannot feed. ‘This is the 
modern interpretation of that embarrassing article of the 
Creed, ‘the communion of saints,’’”’! 

Bitter words are these, terrible words, but it is their sin- 
cerity that makes them pungent, and their truth that makes 
them terrible. ‘They are not so true of England to-day as 
they were thirty years ago, thanks to the faithful witnessing 
of men like John Ruskin. Some dim apprehension that 
the Christian morality may be true seems to be dawning 
upon the mind of that great nation. Can we say as much 
for our own country? Hardly yet, 1 fear. Churches, here 
and there, are timidly venturing to cast off the competitive 
methods, and to trust in the consecrated purpose of their 
parishioners for their maintenance ; and there are signs in 
the industrial realm of a disposition to modify the harsh 
rule of supply and demand by the principle of good will ; 
yet, for the most part, it is held, by the members of churches 
as stoutly as by outsiders, that the only rule that will work 
is not the golden rule, but “the good old rule” of Rob 
Roy, 

the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


It must be admitted that there are some reasons for doubt- 
ing whether ¢Azs rule is working perfectly. ‘The condition 
of the social and political world is not all that could be 
desired. Inthe midst of an increase in the productive 
energies of the nation that is almost miraculous, and a mul- 
tiplication of wealth that is phenomenal, there is a great 
deal of hard and hopeless poverty. ‘That it is positively 
increasing I do not say; I only say that there is far more 
of it than there ought to be in a country as rich as ours. 
Neither do I assert that this poverty is all due to social 
maladjustments ; its causes are many ; but every man who 
comes in contact with the lower stratum of society knows 
that there is always a great multitude of honest and willing 
workers vainly asking for work to earn their daily bread, or 
laboring for wages that will barely keep them in existence. 
No man can be familiar with Darkest London or Darkest 
New York, or the destitute districts of any of our great 
cities, without feeling that the inequalities of our civilization 
are intolerable. 

Whatever may be said, however, about the economic 
aspects of this problem, it will not be denied that the moral 
aspects are serious. It may be maintained that the poor 
have no reasons for complaint ; it is certain that the poor do 
not think so. Social discontent is increasing ; the gulf which 
divides the employed from the employing classes steadily 
widens ; the tempers which are engendered by strikes and 
lockouts are fierce and implacable. How shall we account 
for these alienations and antipathies—this steady growth 
of unsocial feelings? Shall we lay it all to the unreason 
and depravity of the working classes? I do not think that 
this would be a rational explanation. If for the last fifty 
years social classes which ought to be in friendliest co- 
operation have been steadily drawing apart ; if those who 
organize work and those who perform it are becoming more 
and more antipathetic ; if, thus, the very stability of society 
is threatened by outbreaks of enmity, the explanation must 
be that there is something radically wrong in the social 
organization. Whatever gains of social wealth may be 
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credited to the competitive régime, its fruits in the realm 
of character have been bitter fruits. Shall we say that a sys- 
tem is working well which fills the storehouses of the land 
with wealth and the hearts of the people with hatred for 
one another? Might it not be better for the nation to 
have a little less luxury and a little more good will ? 

And if our keen individualism has failed to bring forth 
order and peace in the industrial world, much more serious 
has its failure been in the political world. Into politics 
the principle of private interest has been intruding more 
and more during the last half-century. There are still 
men who serve the State for patriotic reasons ; but that 
statement will be thought in many circles incredible, 
almost absurd. ‘The possession and the hope of office, 
with its rewards, are now popularly regarded as the only 
adequate motives to public service. It is generally 
assumed that political parties can be held together by no 
other bond than the cohesive power of public plunder. 
Under the tuition of this principle how are our politics 
faring? I will not attempt to answer that question; I will 
only call attention to one frightful fact which no man can 
gainsay—that the number of people in this country who 
will not vote unless they are paid for voting is rapidly 
increasing, so that each of the great political parties finds 
it necessary to raise enormous sums of money on the eve 
| of every election for the wholesale bribery of voters. That 
is only one ghastly symptom of a state of affairs in which 
thoughtful Americans find very little comfort. It must be 
admitted that the individualistic principle is not working 
very well in our political affairs. 

Does it not begin to dawn upon some of the wise lead- 
ers of business and politics that something is out of joint 
in the social structure? Is it not about time to begin to 
inquire whether the laws of the devil are the only practica- 
ble laws? whether the maxim, Every man for himself, and 
so forth, is the true regulative principle of all human affairs, 
outside of the home and the church? We have kept say- 
ing, lo, these many years, that Christ’s law would not work 
in practical life. Certain it is that the law of that king- 
dom which he came to overthrow does not work very well. 
Might it not be worth while to try the law so long dis- 
carded ? 

Oh, it is pitiful, pitiful, that one must stand here, at the 
end of the nineteenth century of our Lord, and plead with the 
people who bear liis name that he is not a foolish Ruler, a 
quixotic Leader; that his word is the illuminating word ; 
that his way is the living way ; that it is safe to trust him 
and to follow him. To trust him not only for the life 
which is to come, but for the life that now is; to believe 
that he is able to lead and rule, not only in the armies of 
heaven, but among the inhabitants of earth. Too long 
have we been willing to put that kingdom which he came 
to found, away beyond the stars ; to interpret all his glow- 
ing words about it as the description of some visionary 
state which has no relation to this world. That was not 
the purpose of his mission ; that is not the meaning of his 
Gospel. Recall the words of that prayer which he taught 
his disciples; surely that must embody all that is essen- 
tial in his doctrine: and there is not one word in that 
which signifies that you and I are ever to live in any other 
world than this. There is no intimation of a wish that we 
may go to heaven; it is a prayer whose sole burden is 
that heaven may be brought to earth. That is the great 
meaning of the Master—always his first meaning. It is 
not to some unknown commonwealth that his counsels and 
commands apply, but to this world in which we live. If 
his laws have jurisdiction anywhere, they have jurisdiction 
ty now and here, in street and market, in factory and count- 
ing-room. 

The real meaning of this Gospel is beginning to appear 
even to minds which have not been in sympathy with its 
teachings. Thus, John Fiske, rising from the contemplation 
of the fact that humanity is gradually throwing off the 
brute inheritance—passing out of that primitive social 
state “in which he was little better than a brute toward an 
ultimate social state in which his character shall have been 
so transformed that nothing of the brute can be detected 
in it’”"—cries out: “ When have we ever before held such a 
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clue to the meaning of Christ in the Sermon on the 
Mount—‘ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth’? In the cruel strife of centuries has it not often 
seemed as if the earth were to be rather the prize of the 
hardest heart and the strongest fist? To many men these 
words of Christ have been as foolishness and a stumbling- 
block, and the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount have 
been openly derided as too good for this world.”? Yea, 
verily ; and now it is an evolutionist who stands up in the 
assemblies of a half-believing Church and points out to 
them that the kingdom for which they have been praying 
so long, but whose advent they have put far away into 
some distant millennium, is nigh, even at the doors. 

“Truly,” answers one genuine prophet of the generation 
—* Truly the children of this world are wiser in their gen- 
eration than the children of light. . . . While the Chris- 
tian theorist insists that human selfishness is ineradicable, 
the movement of an unregenerate society is tending to a 
point where altruism will be accepted as a scientific neces- 
sity. Men have already so far comprehended the divine 
teachings of nature as to know that there is no individual 
health except through the health of the community. They 
find also, now that they undertake vast industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises, that, having called so largely upon 
nature’s vitalities, they are confronting also her larger spirit- 
ual meanings, unheeded hitherto ; and that their vast and 
complex machinery, with its accelerations through steam 
and electricity, will not work without incalculable waste, 
friction, and uncertainty as to its beneficent result to any 
one concerned in its management, except through a human 
fellowship in its control as universal as nature’s own co-opera- 
tion therewith, Thus the children of this world, keep- 
ing close to natural uses, stand face to face with vitalities 
whose laws point to Christ, and compel them at least to 
assume that selfishness is impracticable. Shall not the 
Christian accept the reality when worldly science cannot 
evade the similitude.” ? 

To the young men before me let me especially com- 
mend this truth. Some of you are already the pledged 
disciples of the Master whose word we have been studying. 
I trust that this discussion may have helped you to see 
that in choosing him as your Master you have made no 
mistake ; that his word is indeed the sure word; that his 
way is the only way. Is not this clear to all of you? Are 
there not good reasons for believing that this Galilean 
peasant, who nineteen centuries ago so clearly laid down 
the law of the soul and of society, is the very Messiah of 
God—Leader and Lawgiver and Captain and King of 
men? What nobler standard can you find, what better 
leadership can you follow, than that of Jesus of Nazareth? 
And this law of his, that you save your life by losing it— 
has it not been made plain to you that it is the law of life? 
Is it hard for a brave and chivalrous young man to catch 
the spirit of this law? Does it not at once come home to 
him that self-surrender to a lofty ideal is the truest self- 
mastery; that he who loses himself in enthusiastic devo- 
tion to the highest good he knows most surely finds himself ? 
Cling fast to this conviction, I beseech you; let it not go; 
keep it, for it is your life. It is not by what you try to get 
out of the world that your life will be enriched; it is by 
what you give to the world. Join yourselves not with those 
who seek to levy tribute upon the earnings of thousands, 
but rather with those who study to lift the burdens and 
brighten the lives of their fellow-men. I believe that the 
world is readier to-day than ever before to recognize and 
welcome a heroic Christliness. I believe that wonders 
can be wrought in the industrial realm by men who will 
put the spirit of Christ into the organization of industry. 
I believe that great victories for purity and decency can be 
won in any community by a faithful few who will throw 
themselves into the political arena with the same motive 
that sends a missionary to Africa or a soldier into the 
slender ranks of the forlorn hope. Great work is waiting 
for you, young men; I hope that you are getting ready for 
it. I hope that you will find it and do it with your might. 

May God guide you into his own right way, and gird you 
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with his might, and clothe you with his beauty, and fill you 
with his peace, so that round about you, wherever you shall 
stand, there shall be clear spaces for thought and work, so 
that out of your lives a virtue shall issue which shall 
enrich the poor, and comfort the sorrowful, and make the 
burden-bearer strong ; so that, losing your lives in Christly 
service, you shall keep them unto life eternal. 


% 
Paul at Ephesus’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


Ephesus was the capital and most important city of the 
province of Asia; the emporium of the trade of the East ; 
one of the eyes of Asia, as it was called; at the time of 
Paul’s visit, a free city, with thriving commerce, a fair cul- 
tivation of the arts and literature, a fervor of idolatry, and 
bewitched with sorcery. ‘The harbor has long since been 
filled up by the wash of the sea and the soil brought down 
by the river, and only ruins remain of the once beautiful 
structures, only death where once was thriving and vigor- 
ous life. Paul, on his missionary journey, coming to the 
city, found here certain disciples who had learned the first 
lesson of Christianity, but had not gone on to take the sec- 
ond.?_ Paul, some six or eight months before, had preached 
one sermon in the synagogue at Ephesus, but had refused 
an urgent invitation to remain. If we take his sermon at 
Antioch in Pisidia (chap. xiii.) as a type of his preaching 
to the Jews—and it is the only fully reported sermon to his 
own countrymen which we possess—he did not undertake 
to set the whole Christian system before them, but simply 
the truths that Jesus is the Messiah, and that through him, 
by repentance, is remission of sins; nothing, probably, was 
said about the Trinity, the gift of the Holy Ghost, the form 
or nature of baptism, or church order or organization. 
Having planted this seed, the Apostle departed. He was 
followed by Apollos; but Apollos knew the facts of Chris- 
tianity only by rumor, and very imperfectly (chap. xviii., 
24-28), and nothing concerning the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
or the nature of Christian baptism. It is reasonable to pre- 
sume, then, that, as the result of the preaching of Paul and 
Apollos, a few Jews had accepted the truth that Jesus is the 
Messiah, and had been baptized, as a symbol of repentance, 
perhaps by Apollos, certainly with a baptism like that of 
John ; that, insomuch as they accepted Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, they were recognized as disciples—. ¢., as pupils— 
though ignorant of some of the fundamental principles of 
Christian theology; they received no further instruction 
from Apollos, who proceeded immediately to Greece, nor 
from Aquila and Priscilla, who were not rabbis, and had 
no opportunity to teach what they knew publicly in the 
synagogue, and who, for aught that appears in the narrative, 
had never met these disciples, and were as yet imperfectly 
instructed themselves. ‘I'hey believed that Jesus was the 
promised Messiah ; but the further truth that another Com- 
forter had come, who was given for light and life to all that 
_ receive him (chap. ii., 38, 39), they had never heard 
of. 

The Christian Church seems to me to be still full of 
Ephesian Christians, who, if the truth were known, have 
hardly so much as heard that there is a Holy Ghost. They 
are devout believers, but in that which is the consumma- 
tion of Christianity, that which is its final fruitage, they 
have little or no belief, none that is intelligent, none that 
they dare trust. They believe that there is a God; that 
he made the world ; that he spake in ancient times through 
Prophets and apostles ; that he wrought miracles in authen- 
lication of the divine message intrusted to them; and they 
look almost with horror upon any one who doubts or denies 
these articles of faith. To do so is to be infidel, if not 
atheist. They believe also in Jesus Christ; that he was 

s international Sunday-School Lesson for July 30, 1893.—Acts xix., 1-12. 


ese disciples (xix., 13) were not Jews, as Conybeare and Howson suggest. 

6d disciples of John the Baptist (Baumgarten). nor men so called because 
they acknowledged the name of Christ (Hackett), but real believers that Jesus 
eieth was the Messiah of the Old Testament prophecy. That they were 
n disciples is evident from the Greek word here used, which is never 
Pabloyed inthe New Testament with any other significance, and also from 
au!’s definite recognition of them as believers (verse 2). 
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born of a virgin; that he lived, taught, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried, and ascended 
into heaven. To question either his preaching, his mir- 
acles, his death, or his resurrection they regard as fatal ; 
he who thinks so is an infidel, and is outside the pale of 
their sympathies and the reach of their hopes. They 
believe, too, though with a less vital faith, that Jesus Christ 
will come again to judge the world and the people with his 
truth. They believe that when he thus comes his kingdom 
will be established on the earth, and with it the reign of 
righteousness and peace. 

But they do not believe in a living God; they do not 
believe in a nineteenth-century God ; they do not believe 
in a present salvation; they do not believe in a God that 
speaks now to men as he spoke of old to Abraham, to 
David, to Isaiah, to Paul. ‘They believe in a God who 
has manifested himself in creation ; and in a God who has 
manifested himself in the Incarnation; but they do not 
believe in a God who manifests himself day by day in the 
spiritual experience of those whose hearts are open to 
receive him. They believe in God the Father and in God 
the Son, but not in God the Holy Spirit. They believe 
that God once spake, but not that he yet speaks. Jesus 
Christ said to his disciples, “I will not leave you orphans.” 
These Ephesian Christians are orphans ; they look back 
into the past and remember a Father who showed himself 
to men eighteen centuries ago; they look forward into the 
future and believe in a Father who will show himself to 
men in the centuries to come; but they have no Father 
under whose roof they live, by whose counsel they are 
guided, by whose inspiration they are uplifted day by day. 
Their religion is a memory and it is a hope, but it is not a 
life. 

Nay, more than that; if a Pauline Christian makes his 
appearance; if he asks, “Have ye reached the Holy 
Ghost ?” if he declares that these words and promises are 
true and trustworthy; if he asserts that God is a present 
God and a present help; if he believes that the pillar of 
cloud is still in the heavens by day and still luminous by 
night ; if he worships a living God; if he has an assurance 
of comfort, strength, and wisdom afforded him, as it was 
afforded to Moses in the wilderness, David in the cave, 
Jeremiah in the dungeon, and Paul in the prison; if he 
ventures to bid the Ephesian Christian not to rest on the 
creed or the dogma of a past age, nor even on the letter of 
the Bible itself, because the letter killeth and the spirit 
only maketh alive ; if he bids him use the creed only as a 
witness, and the Bible only as a guide-book, to a living, 
present, comforting, communicating, talking God—the 
Ephesian Christian cries out against him as an unbeliever, 
and ranks him with the infidel. 

There are three schools of thought respecting God which 
may be put roughly in contrast with each other, thus: ‘The 
first believes that there is no God; the second, that there 
once was a God; the third, that there isnowa God. ‘The 
first, that there is no revelation; the second, that there 
once was a revelation; the third, that there is a continuous 
and unceasing revealing by the living spirit of God to the 
living spirit of man. ‘The first, that God is unknown ; the 
second, that something may be known of him by the rec- 
ord he has written in nature, in history, and in sacred 
literature ; the third, that he may be known directly, per- 
sonally, sympathetically, by a life of communion with him. 
The first, that there is no guidance; the second, that the 
Bible is the only guide; the third, that the same God who 
guided the heroes of the Bible is the guide of every child 
who trusts in him. ‘The first is an infidel, the second is 
a Jew or a Judaizing Christian, the third believes in the 
Holy Ghost. 





Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings: July 31— 
A bountiful eye (Prov. xxii., 1-9); August 1—A cheerful 
giver (2 Cor. ix., 1-7); August 2—Sowing beside all 
waters (Isa. xxxii., 13-20); August 3—The liberal (Isa. 
xxxii., 1-8); August 4—Job’s testimony (Job xxix., 11-25) ; 
August 5—Give and it shall be given unto you (Luke vi., 
33-38); August 6—Topic: The blessedness of giving 
(Acts xx., 35 ; Luke vi., 33-38). 
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The Religious World 


The Rev. W. H. Noyes !nformation has reached us of the 
and the American Board decision of the Prudential Commit- 

tee to appoint the Rev. W. H. Noyes 
as a missionary of the American Board in Japan. The history 
of this case is well known. Mr. Noyes was a student in Ando- 
ver Seminary, and was refused appointment by the Board 
because he was not able to affirm his disbelief in the theory of 
probation after death. He did not hold the doctrine as some- 
thing to be preached, but in a tentative way as a possible solu- 
tion of a most perplexing problem. After being twice refused 
by the Prudential Committee he was sent to the mission field by 
Berkeley Temple Church of Boston, having been previously or- 
dained by council, and his spirituality, consecration, and great 
success as a missionary led to a unanimous and urgent request 
from the Japan Mission that he be commissioned by the Pru- 
dential Committee. It has been known for a long time that this 
was a test case, and it is generally understood that in its settle- 
ment Dr. Storrs, President of the Board, and Mr. E. W. Blatch- 
ford, Vice-President, favored the appointment, while Dr. Alden 
and Dr. A. C. Thompson were strongly opposed to it. We rejoice 
at the action of the Prudential Committee. That Committee has 
it in its power at once to settle the controversy which has so 
long and so sadly divided this society. If it would cease draw- 
ing hard and fast lines concerning who may be missionaries and 
who may not, and allow a man’s honor, common sense, and, 
most of all, his Christian character to balance some little doc- 
trinal uncertainties, the trouble would disappear. We have already 
advocated a committee for the purpose of devising a basis of 
co-operation between the “ wings of the Board ;” the Prudential 
Committee might make even that unnecessary. Its last action 
is much to be commended. 


President C. F. Thwing has written an arti- 
cle for the “ Congregationalist ” concerning 
the difficulties in the American Board, which 
is worthy of consideration. It is entitled “ Evolution, not Revo- 
lution, in the American Board.” The thought of the writer is 
that a victory for either party would be purchased at too dear a 
cost, and that therefore some other way out of the difficulty ought 
to be found. He thinks that it would be difficult to make a 
change in the personnel of the Prudential Committee in the way 
that some desire, and suggests, first, the enlargement of that 
Committee. Let it be made to consist of twenty or twenty-five, 
the enlargement in numbers to be accompanied with a diminu- 
tion of meetings. He would have new members selected from a 
distance, and men selected for their competency rather than their 
partisanship. His second suggestion is, an increase in the num- 
ber of Secretaries, and he says that such enlargement is demanded 
not simply for personal and immediate reasons. We are very 
glad to see this letter from Dr. Thwing. It is exactly in the line 
of what we have advocated again and again. Our suggestion 
was the appointment of a committee to devise a basis for co- 
operation between the now conflicting parties, so that each party 
might be -oyal to its convictions, and yet the work be no longer 
retarded. It may be that Dr. Thwing has suggested the best 
plan. We have never advocated a particular plan of co-operation, 
but we are perfectly sure that such a plan ought to be and can 
be found if the moderate men on both sides will combine. If, 
for instance, nine men were chosen who would resolutely face 
the fact that there is a difficulty which can be met neither by 
denunciation on one side nor dogmatic assertion on the other—a 
committee which should resolutely try to find a way out of the 
difficulty—we have no doubt that they would succeed in a 
way that would satisfy all but the extremists. The fact is that 
while one side is declaring that the majority of the constituency 
is with the present management, the gifts are showing that it is 
probably with the other side. The conditions will be in no way 
improved when the liberals are triumphant—as they probably 
will be in the not distant future. What is needed is such an 
adjustment of the difficulty as will do full justice to both sides 
and yet enable both to unite in the common work of foreign 
missions as they are now uniting without the slightest friction 
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in all other lines of missionary service. For ourselves we frankly 
say that we can see no reason why this controversy should divide 
the American Board and not the Home Missionary Society, 
except that personalities have been allowed to usurp the place 
of principles. Dr. Thwing’s suggestion is in the right direction. 
Let it be followed up by others, until a conference results between 
all those of both parties who are more anxious about the work 
in which they are engaged than a victory for the party of which 
they are members. 


The Epworth League is the society for 
The Epworth League young people in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church which corresponds to the 
Society of Christian Endeavor in most other churches. It has 
been in existence about four years, and its first International 
Convention was held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 29-July 2. The 
Convention was attended by more than five thousand delegates 
from abroad, and of course by great crowds from Cleveland and 
vicinity. The meetings were held in the Epworth Memorial 
Church, a beautiful building seating about three thousand people 
when all the rooms are thrown into one. The President of the 
League is Bishop Fitzgerald; the Secretary, the Rev. Edwin A. 
Schell; and the editor of “ The Epworth Herald,” the organ of 
the League, is Joseph F. Berry, D.D. In all important particu- 
lars the Epworth League is simply the adjustment of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor idea to denominational purposes. Among the 
notable features of this Convention were the adoption of a 
“ Reading Course” for the members of the League, and also of 
a badge. The Music Hall was thronged when the League was 
welcomed to Ohio by Governor McKinley, of that State, who, 
according to reports, must have made a capital speech. The 
following extract from his address gives the figures as to the 
growth of the League: “ What phenomenal growth you have 
made since your organization in this city on the fifteenth of 
May, 1889! The wildest dreamer could not have prophesied it. 
You have 11,000 Chapters of the senior League, with a member- 
ship of 700,000—some one here tells me, 1,000,000—and 4,000 
junior Leagues for the little children.” In this Convention were 
representatives of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, and the Methodist Church of 
Canada. The President of the League, Bishop Fitzgerald, 
answered the question, Why have a Methodist Episcopal Church 
League alone? as follows: “ This Church has things it wants 
to set forth which cannot be set forth unless in a body in which 
ali agree. There are many points in which we do not agree with 
others, but there are others upon which we are anxious to lay 
special emphasis. We rejoice in proclaiming free grace to all, 
and to promulgate the great doctrine of holiness of heart. We 
can already see the advantage of this. The young people are 
coming to understand the doctrinés of the Church, and to pro- 
claim them in private and in public also. We are building for 
the future.” The Conference sermon was preached by Bishop 
A. W. Wilson, of the Methodist Church South, and the subjects 
considered were as follows: “ Periodical Literature,” “ Educa- 
tion by Observation,” “My Duty to the Unsaved About Me,” 
“City Evangelization,” “My Duty to the Heathen World.” 
Among the speakers we notice the names of Professor W. H. 
Crawford, of Atlanta, President Raymond, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, the Rev. L. A. Banks, D.D., of Boston, the Rev. A. J. 
Palmer, D.D., of New York, and Bishop C. H. Fowler. The 
reports of the meetings indicate a very inspiring assembly, and 
yet we cannot feel that Bishop Fitzgeraid’s reasons for the 
organization of a denominational League are in harmony with 
the trend of Christian sentiment throughout the world, or with 
the general movement of Divine Providence concerning the 
Christian Church. When other things are pointing toward unity, 
it is rather late in the day for any one to attempt to justify 
exclusiveness. 
It seems to outsiders as if a rup- 
Archbishop and Monsignor ure between Archbishop Corrigan 
and Monsignor Satolli was inev- 
itable. The Rev. Dr. Burtsell, before the McGlynn trouble, was 
pastor of the Church of the Epiphany in New York. Because 
of his sympathy with Dr. McGlynn he was removed from this 
church and assigned to a much smaller field at Rondout. Ds 
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Burtsell’s parishioners have been loyal to him from the first, and 
recently forwarded to Monsignor Satolli a petition for his restora- 
tion to his church, signed by fifty-one thousand names. The 
substance of the petition is that Dr. Burtsell is the founder of 
the church, and for twenty-three years was its honored pastor ; 
that he had done nothing to justify his humiliation, but that, on 
the other hand, he had been most loyal and successful in his 
work. The result of the petition was a letter to Archbishop 
Corrigan from Monsignor Satolli, which was in substance as fol- 
lows: “ It seems wise to us, and it would be proper for you, to 
restore Dr. Burtsell to the parish of the Epiphany; and if you 
cannot so arrange matters as to bring about this result, we direct 
that you place him in some parish within your city limits of equal 
prominence and importance to the one from which you removed 
him.” It is said that the Archbishop has refused to restore Dr. 
Burtsell to his church, and that the matter will now be referred 
to the Propaganda at Rome. There seems to be a difference of 
opinion as to the powers of the Monsignor. The champions of 
the Archbishop declare that he is being manipulated by a clique 
in the Church, who do not represent the real spirit of the Roman 
Church. Dr. Burtsell is perhaps the ablest ecclesiastical con- 
troversialist in the Roman Church in the United States, and it 
is safe to say that the matter will not be dropped until every 
possible step has been taken for his restoration. 


It is said that the Church of the 
The Church of the Covenant Covenant, of this city (Rev. J. H. 

Mcllvaine, D.D., pastor), is soon 
to be sold, and that the church organization is to unite with the 
Brick Church, of which Dr. Henry van Dyke is pastor, and that 
Dr. van Dyke and Dr. McIlvaine are together to occupy the 
pastorate of the united church. The report at first was that the 
sale had already been consummated; since then that report has 
been denied. Without doubt, however, we suppose, the plan 
will be consummated in the near future. Both churches are too 
far down-town for their own constituency, and one will do the 
work quite as well as two. The Church of the Covenant has had 
but three pastors—the Rev. George L. Prentiss, D.D., the Rev. 
Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., both of whom are now professors in 
Union Theological Seminary, and the present pastor, Dr. 
Mcllvaine. The united church ought to be one of the strongest 
in the city. The Brick Church, on Fifth Avenue, is admirably 
located; Drs. McIlvaine and Van Dyke are intimate personal 
friends, both are exceptionally strong men, and without doubt 
will work together so as to make the pastorate of the church 
even more useful than either one has been in the past. 


The daily papers have given an interest- 

Professor Drummond _ing, though altogether too short, account 
of the meetings at Chautauqua and at 

Northfield. Professor Drummond seems to have been the center 
of attraction, and, if the reports are correct, in some instances of 
controversy. There is probably no other man before the public 
at present in whom Christian people are more interested than in 
this Scotch Professor. The conspicuous feature of the first 
week’s programme at Chautauqua were his lectures on “ The 
Ascent of Man.” One who was present writes: “ The lectures 
on a subject which could so easily have been abstruse and 
obscure were as easy and pleasant as familiar tales, free from 
technical terms, extravagant expressions, and all affectation or 
mannerism of style. Simplicity and earnestness are his most 
impressive characteristics. His manner, too, is as simple and 
unaffected as it is dignified and courteous, with always the sug- 
gestion of the thoughtful man who desires to avoid attention.” 
The lectures “have been literary expressions of scientific facts 
and permeated with a spiritual influence.” The publications by 
which Professor Drummond is best known represent but a small 
part of his writings. He was but thirty years old when he 
became famous through his “Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World.” Thirty editions of this book were published in Eng- 
land alone, and it has been translated into French, German, 
Dutch, and Norwegian. Professor Drummond is not a regularly 
ordained minister in the Presbyterian Church, but has taken 
rough courses in theology and science in the University of 
Edinburgh and later in the University of Tiibingen. To com- 
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plete his theological studies he went to the Free Church Divinity 
Hall, and in 1887 was made lecturer at the Free Church College 
at Glasgow. Wherever he has spoken his audiences have been 
immense, and the more he is seen and heard, the greater is the 
enthusiasm over the man and his lectures. More than any man 
of our time he is showing the masses of our people that there is 
no real antagonism between the latest results of scientific 
thought and an intelligent and rational interpretation of Chris- 
tianity. He is another illustration of the fact that many of the 
most intensely evangelistic spirits are in the front rank of the 
“ Forward Movement in Theology.” Professor Drummond has 
been in our country so often that he seems almost to belong to 
this side of the water, but thus far he has resisted all calls to 
permanent residence among us. But, after all, in these days of 
swift steamers it makes little difference where a man actually 
resides, for all progressive thinkers are practically citizens of the 
world. 


Among those who were honored with the 
A Degree Declined degree of D.D. during the last Commence- 

ment season was the eminent evangelist, 
the Rev. B. Fay Mills. The degree was conferred by Iowa Col- 
lege, one of the most prominent educational institutions in the 
interior. The degree has been declined by Mr. Mills in a letter 
so characteristic of the man that we have received permission 
from President Gates, to whom it was addressed, to print it in 
full in these columns. We are inclined to think that Mr. Mills’s 
course is a wise one, and that it would be better for all con- 
cerned if degrees had never been conferred on any Christian 
minister. The letter of Mr. Mills is as follows : 


Bethany, 
Pawtuxet, R. I., June 26, 1893. 
Your kind letter of the 2oth, informing me that your Trustees had very gra- 
ciously conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon me, is at hand. Permit 
me to express my heartfelt thanks for this great indication of their confidence, 


‘and to say that so great is my regard for you and the institution you represent 


that such an honor could not possibly have come to me more acceptably from 
any other source. It is with pain, therefore, in the fear that | may seem ungra- 
cious, that I ask your kind permission to decline this title. I have a sincere 
wish to refrain from anything like a critical impulse concerning others, but for 
myself I cannot but interpret the spirit of the Master’s words, ‘‘ Be not ye called 
Rabbi, . . . for one is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren,” as indi- 
cating to me that I ought not to be called by any title of honor that is not owned 
by all of my faithful brethren in the ministry of Christ. So please let me remain 
a plain minister of Christ till the end of my pilgrimage. 

May I trouble you to see that my desire is known wherever the knowledge of 
your kind action may have been published? 

With the kindest wishes, I remain, 

Yours in the Master’s service, 


(Signed) B. FAy MILLS. 


The Liquor Traffic inthe We aregladto note that a Committee 
New Hebrides has been appointed by the Presby- 
terian and Reformed Churches with 
reference to international co-operation for suppressing the traffic 
in liquor and firearms in the New Hebrides Islands. All who 
have heard the venerable Dr. Paton know his intense desire 
in this matter. The subject is one in which all Christians and 
philanthropists should be interested. Nothing should be left 
undone which will help to secure the co-operation of the United 
States and American churches in saving those Islands from the 
terrible evils which threaten to invade them and overthrow the 
Christianizing influences which have been working there for the 
last half-century. 


Islamism, it seems, is being established in the 
United States. We remember to have read 
about two years ago that a Moslem temple 
had been erected in Liverpool; we now learn that there are four 
circles of the Moslem brotherhood in America. We have our 
information from the “ Moslem World,” printed in New York. 
To become a Mohammedan it is not necessary to renounce 
belief in the teachings of Jesus. The Koran explicitly says: 
“ The true religion was taught by Moses, Abraham, Jesus, and 
all the inspired prophets. Mussulmans “ honor and revere the 
memory of Jesus, believing him to be one of the true prophets.” 
Our “ Church-Christianity,” as they designate it, is full of “ degrad- 
ing superstition.” All that is good in any religious system is, 
they assert, embodied in Islamism. As an evidence of their 
broad catholicity and freedom from creeds, they point to their 
long line of prophets, beginning with Adam and ending with 
Mahomet. It will be well for all our missionary societies to recog- 
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nize this new factor in our religious problem, and for all Chris- 
tians to remember that Christianity can prove itself better than 
Islamism only by making better men and better institutions. 
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The Christian Endeavor Convention 
From a Special Correspondent 


A visitor to Montreal, who came to the twelfth Interna- 
tional Christian Endeavor Convention from the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition, was heard to say before the tent on the 
Champ de Mars that what the Christian Endeavor Convention 
was to the interdenominational world, that the Exposition was to 
the material producing world. Those in charge planned things on 
a gigantic scale, and now that the Convention is over it is gener- 
ally acknowledged that it has been a grand success. No one ex- 
pected that the numbers in attendance would be as great as those 
in New York at the convention of last year. New York State 
has a greater number of societies by three hundred than any 
State, territory, or province in the world. In consideration of 
centrality, the Empire State showed up a delegation at its eleventh 
Convention which was estimated at 33,000, an increase of 19,000 
upon the tenth Convention of the preceding year, held in Min- 
neapolis. Minneapolis had 6,000 more than were at the St. 
Louis Convention in 1890, 7,500 more than were in attendance 
at Philadelphia in 1889, and 9,000 more than Chicago had at 
the Convention of 1888. Montreal this year has 2,500 more 
than Minneapolis. Judged from the standpoint of delegates in 
attendance, the Convention was all that could be expected. 

There was some doubt expressed, months before the Conven- 
tion period, about the reception that the Endeavorers would receive 
in the commercial metropolis of the most Roman Catholic prov- 
ince in the Dominion of Canada. But for the past month or 
more the kindly articles appearing in the French press and the 
cordial words that fell from the lips of the Roman Catholic 
clergy augured favorably for a general welcome. This augury 
has been more than fulfilled. Civic, domestic, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant hospitality has been heavily taxed, and now that the 
Convention is over, even the critically inclined pronounce on all 
sides, Well done! The Mayor of the city played a conspicuously 
acceptable part to both the citizens and the delegates in the neat 
address of welcome that he delivered on the morning of the 
formal opening. “Every one of you knows,” he said, “that I 
am a Roman Catholic, yet I am here to tell you that the popula- 
tion extend to you the most cordial and sincere welcome. I think 
we can find ground wide enough upon which we can all walk. 
You come here and teach us what Christian charity and what union 
can do. We believe in that ourselves. A fact which I think must 
have struck you all very forcibly since you have come among us is 
that we do not allow the chimneys of our industry to extend 
above the spires of our churches. When you look at the top of 
the chimneys you will see always a cloud which prevents you 
from seeing above; but when you look at the spire of the church, 
that gentle figure looking toward heaven, it is felt that we have 
something more, that we have another destiny which Providence 
has provided for us, and so among Christians there is now a 
general feeling that the old strife must discontinue. The battle 
is not between creed and creed, but between believers and unbe- 
lievers, between those who worship their God and those who 
regard the earth as the ultimate end of their ambition. 1 think 
this great Convention will show that on this continent, where 
progress, where science, where activity is developed to the 
utmost degree, we can find men and women by the hundreds of 
thousands believing that they are not to rest the whole of their 
ambition on things worldly, but that they must see above and 
beyond. Well, ladies and gentlemen, in the expression of 
opinion I have just uttered is the reason to be found why the 
people of Montreal are so happy to treat you well and to welcome 
you among them.” 

If all the citizens of Montreal were possessed of the spirit of 
their chief official, it would be a difficult matter to create or per- 
mit anything that would mar the harmony of a Christian con- 
vention. But this city has some peculiar elements within it, 
which, when stirred by good or mistaken cause, sometimes become 
unusually difficult to manage. A high-caste Brahmin from 
Bombay, bearing the name of Sumantrao Vishnu Karmarkar, 
was one of the speakers on the programme. The substance of 
his eloquent address was not made known to any friend in the 
city before it was delivered, else the deleting of certain grating 
sentences would have been suggested. At any rate, a portion of 
his speech was taken by the 6« BadpBapo, who read it in the 
next day’s papers, as reflecting upon the Roman Catholics. The 
baser sort fanned this flame, and the knowing ones in the city 
saw that a storm was gathering. Although the Endeavorers 
knew it not, at the time they were in great danger from a turbu- 
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lent element in the population. The public force was strength- 
ened, and soldiers, for the time being in civilians’ clothes, fell 
into ranks for the purposes of defense. No violence was shown, 
although it was seriously threatened. On an after occasion the 
tent ropes were cut and further threats sounded. In consequence 
of the ill feeling, a meeting advertised to be held in the great 
tent, which was one of the two great meeting-places of the Con- 
vention (the other being the Drill Hall near by), was not held there, 
but in the largest Protestant church in the Province. The dis- 
turbances brought forth newspaper articles not afew. The Brah- 
min was roundly blamed for indiscretion, but no one charged his 
blunders upon the Convention or its management. The ripple 
was sufficient to indicate what might have been. 

The programme of the Convention was arranged to cover the 
period including the 5th to the 9th of July. The evening of the 
sth was devoted to preliminary praise, prayer, and preaching 
services in five churches, which were all filled. In the same five 
churches the half-past six o’clock morning prayer-meetings were 
held each day. These were well attended, and proved to be 
stimulating preparations for the day’s work. The forenoon of the 
6th was formal opening time. Addresses of welcome were ex- 
tended to the Convention by the city pastors, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Montreal Committee, and the Mayor. 
The responses to these by Dr. Henson, of Chicago, brought the 
morning service to a close. The two subjects for the afternoon 
were Junior Society Work and Soul-Winning, while the evening 
meeting, as far as the speaking was concerned, was given to the 
President and Secretary of the United Society, who passed from 
Drill Hall to tent, and vice versa, and gave inspiring presenta- 
tions in the way of a record of the year’s work. 

The forenoon of the 7th was devoted to the four essentials of 
an Endeavor Society. During this forenoon the Sunday Evening 
Service was discussed, a question-box was conducted, and the 
Bombay visitor delivered the disturbing speech to which refer- 
ence has already been made. The afternoon of this day was 
given up to conferences on committee work held in nine differ- 
ent churches and halls, while the closing session of the day 
brought out treatment upon the main topics, viz., “ The Bible in 
Our Work,” « The Age and its Possibilities,” “« Christian Steward- 
ship,” and “Christian Citizenship.” The forenoon of the 8th 
was devoted to missions in the hall and to reports from the 
previous day’s conferences in the tent, the afternoon to denomina- 
tional rallies, followed in the evening in the Drill Hall by the roll- 
call and special work and an address on “ International Fellow- 
ship,” and in the tent by a Pastors’ Meeting, together with an 
address on “ The Raw Material of a Great Life.” Many of the 
visitors occupied city pulpits on the morning of Sunday, the 9th, 
and the thousands of delegates swelled the number of worship- 
ers. Sunday afternoon was marked by the most thronged 
meetings of the Convention season. Hundreds were unable to 
gain admission either to hall or tent. Gospel Temperance, 
Reaching the Masses, The Religious Press in Christian Endeavor 
Work, and Social Purity were dealt with in the former, while in 
the latter Gospel Temperance, The Relationship between the. 
Society and the Sunday-School, Senior Endeavor, and Foes to 
Society, Church, and State were dealt with. In the church 
which was substituted for the tent for the closing evening, the 
Secretary of the United Society presiding, the Rev. B. Fay 
Mills preached an impressive sermon, which was followed by 
an equally impressive consecration service. Simultaneously with 
this in the Drill Hall, President Clark in the chair, the Rev. 
T. H. Lewis preached, the sermon being followed by a memorable 
consecration service, which was concluded with the singing of 
“God be with you till we meet again ” and the Mizpah benedic- 
tion pronounced in concert. 

One sad event marks the Montreal Convention. A mem- 
ber of the Reception Committee’ had gone to the steamer 
to meet a number of the visitors, and was escorting them along 
one of the principal streets, when he suddenly fell upon the 
pavement and in an instant was dead. He left a wife and 4 
number of children, in whose behalf at one of the Convention 
meetings a collection amounting to nearly $800 was taken up. 

But, generally speaking, the citizens of Montreal were struck 
with the joy that was manifested by the Convention. The cheer 
on the occasion of the banner exchange was especially marked. 
Ontario carried away the banner a year ago for the greatest abso 
lute gain in the number of new societies formed during the year, 
but this year had to hand it over to Pennsylvania. Manitoba, 
another Canadian Province, carried away a year ago the banner 
for showing the greatest proportionate increase in local societies. 
But New Mexico took the place of Manitoba this year in this 
honor. Illinois retains the banner for the greatest number of 
Junior Societies. In the Junior Department the District of Co- 
lumbia stands first in proportionate increase, and New York first 
in absolute increase. 

Twelve years ago Christian Endeavor had two societies and 
sixty-eight members. To-day it has nearly 25,000 societies a0 
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a membership of over 1,500,000. Thirty evangelical denomina- 
tions are represented in this membership, among which the 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists stand first with 5,411 and 
4,882 societies respectively. The Baptists and Disciples rank 
third and fourth, each of them having between two and three 
thousand. To the churches have been added from the Christian 
Endeavor Societies during the year 158,000 new members. 

As early as 1889, when the Convention was held in Philadel- 
phia, plain words were spoken from the platform, and since that 
time by word of mouth from competent friends, and by articles 
from the pens of wise writers, in the way of warning against the 
mistake of judging success in Christian Endeavor by numbers 
only, and of estimating the benefits of a large assemblage by 
temporary enthusiasm. Cautionary words spoken or written on 
this phase of the Endeavor movement are not out of place. But, 
judging Christian Endeavor by the Convention now closed, and 
by that which the discerning may gather from its representatives 
who have spent a few days in this city, there is very much for 
which the Christian world has reason to praise the Lord. Per- 
sonalities are not a feature of this presentation from Montreal. 
But I may, before the closing words are written, allude to the 
indebtedness of the Society at large to its honored originator, 
President F. E. Clark, who has been received with open arms 
and a thousand welcomes from his trip around the world. So 
long as he and his associates hold Christ in the place He now 
occupies with them in the work with which their names have 
become honorably identified, Christian Endeavor is sure to have 
an increasing number of admirers and advocates. And so 
long as aspiration runs along the lines of enlargement of 
Christian citizenship, missionary benevolence, and Christian 
fellowship, heart and hand belonging to helpers that are, and 
that are to be, are likely to be employed in further service in the 
organization of Christian Endeavor. 

By understanding arrived at a year ago, the next annual Con- 
vention will be held in Cleveland, O., and a decision of Con- 
vention week in Montreal has fixed the rally for 1895 in San 
Francisco on the Pacific. 


HAMILTON. 
The Press Quarters, Drill Hall, Montreal. 
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Gleanings 


—The inter-State Conference of the Salvation Army will be held 
at Prohibition Park, Staten Island, July 27-31. 

—The Rest Island Convention meets July 16-23 at Rest 
Island, Minn. Leading temperance speakers from all countries 
will be present and will speak. 

—The University of Omaha has conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity upon the Rev. Horace G. Hinsdale, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Princeton, N. J. 

—The Rev. Henry A. Adams, pastor of the Church of the 
Redeemer (P. E.), New York City, has abandoned the Episcopal 
Church and professed the Roman Catholic faith. 

—The Rev. Dr. H. B. Ridgaway, President of the Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute, Evanston, IIl., is reported as seriously ill at Kioto, 
Japan, where he, with Mrs. Ridgaway, arrived on June 3. 

—By the will of the late Hiram Camp, of New Haven, Conn., 
the Northfield Seminary, the Hebrew Christian Association of 
New York, and several of New Haven’s charities and churches, 
receive liberal bequests. 

—The Rev. W. H. Hampton, F.G.S., pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church, Moravia, N. Y., having passed the required exam- 
ination in the National University, Chicago, Ill, was admitted 
to graduation, receiving the degree of D.D. on June 29. 

—The Union Congregational Church of Brooklyn has decided 
to consolidate with the Beecher Memorial Church, of which the 
Rev. S. B. Halliday is pastor. The Rev. D. Butler Pratt, pastor 
of the Union Church, will become Mr. Halliday’s assistant. Both 
churches are free of debt. 

—The Rev. Albert T. Swing has been appointed Professor 
of Church History in Oberlin Theological Seminary. Mr. Swing 
1s an alumnus of Oberlin College and Yale Seminary, was for 
Several years a successful pastor, and for the past three years 
has been devoting himself to the study of Church History in the 
German universities. 

—The Trustees of Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, have placed Dr. 
Edward D. Morris in full charge of the institution, with power 
to employ instructors to assist him. The Trustees refused to 
allow Professor Henry Preserved Smith to take an active part in 
the work of the Seminary pending his trial for heresy, and Pro- 
fessor Smith declined to continue in the Faculty unless his right 
to teach, although a suspended minister, was recognized. 

_ ~The New York Fruit and Flower Mission, 104 East Twen- 
Heth Street, is still carried on by the original members and on 
the plan by which it was established in 1870. Choice fruits, 
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flowers, and sick-room delicacies (and money for them) are de- 
sired every Monday and Thursday for careful distribution in 
hospitals, homes, and through the tenements by city mission- 
aries, etc. Packages under twenty pounds are carried free by 
the express companies, and baskets are returned if clearly 
marked. This is the only “New York Fruit and Flower Mis- 
sion.” It has an entirely separate field from any other mission. 

—The seventy-seventh annual report of the American Bible 
Society shows that during the past year the receipts were $578,- 
930.76, and expenditures $560,537.01. The sum of $155,238.32 
was appropriated for the foreign department during the present 
year. In the report record is made of the death of Deacon Will- 
iam G. Brown, of New Hampshire, perhaps the most famous 
Bible distributer in the world. He died at the age of seventy- 
six years. He had been engaged in the work of Bible distribu- 
tion since 1849. During that period he had distributed more 
than 120,000 copies of the Scriptures. In the two years before 
his death he canvassed 239 towns, visited 80,138 families, and 
distributed 17,485 copies of the Bible. 

—A friend deeply interested in the work of the Salvation Army 
sends to the New York “ Tribune ” these figures regarding the 
number of persons assisted and the amount of money raised by 
the Army in London: “In the three London workshops, or 
‘elevators,’ as they are called, 5,319 persons have been received, 
of whom 1,040 have been placed in situations, and 737 have been 
transferred to the farm colony, while 2,373 were temporarily 
assisted. At the Labor Exchange 23,535 men have applied for 
employment, and 1,725 employers have sought men. Temporary 
employment has been obtained for 12,973 men, and permanent 
for 1,658 more. On Thursday an extension of the Embankment 
Shelter in Blackfriars Road was opened. The additional accom- 
modation enables 1,000 men to sleep in the Shelter. The charges 
are a penny, twopence, and threepence respectively. General 
Booth explained that a baronet and ex-M.P., who was not a 
Salvationist or even a religious man, had contributed £1,637 
towards the extension which had been effected; and only £350 
remained to be raised. Adverting to the ‘ Darkest England’ 
scheme, he said when he propounded it on paper he pronounced 
it good, but in practice it had proved far better than he had 


expected.” 
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Ministerial Personals 


. CONGREGATIONAL 

—W. FE: Smedley, of the First Church of Wareham, Mass., declines a call 
from Trinity Church of Neponset. 

—A. F. Skeele, of Chicago, IIl., accepts a call to Wellington, O. 

—Arthur Farmworth was ordained and installed as pastor of the Second 
Church of Norfolk, Neb., on June 29. 

—L. B. Goodrich was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in Bound 
Brook, N. J., on June 29. 

—W. V. W. Davis, of the Union Church of Worcester, Mass., has resigned. 

—N. P. Blakeslee, of Port Byron, IIl., accepts a call to the North Side Church 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 

—F, J. Grimes, of Hudson, N. Y., accepts a call to Glover, Vt. 

—F. G. Wilcox, of Chicago, Ill., accepts a call to Mason City, lowa. 

—H.N. Kinney, of Winsted, Conn., has received a call to the Good Will 
Church of Syracuse, N. Y. 

—Oliver Huckell, of the Union Church of Weymouth and Braintree, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—G. W. Lawrence, of Bennington, N. H., has resigned. 

—Thomas Sims, D.D., late associate pastor of Bond Street Church of 
Toronto, Canada, accepts a call to the sole pastorate for one year. 

—J. S. Curtis was ordained and installed as pastor of the Church in Lebanon 
Center, Me., on July 3. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—Frank Ballard, of Austin, Texas, accepts his call from the Memorial Church 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 

—M. A. Brownson, of Detroit, Mich., has received a call from the First Church 
of Pittsburg, Pa. 

—J. P. Leyenberger was installed as pastor of the churches of Island Creek 
and Pleasant Hill, O., on June 23. 

—W. W. Irwin, of St. Louis, Mo., accepts a call to West Bay City, Mich. 

EPISCOPAL 

—Horace F. Fuller, of St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa., has been elected 
rector of Christ Church, Bordentown, N. J. 

—T. F. Taunt, of St. Paul’s Church, Doylestown, Pa., has resigned. 

—J. P. Hawkes, of St. Mary’s Church, West Philadelphia, Pa., has become 
rector of St. Luke’s Church, Lebanon. 

—H. Morison Clarke resigns his position of missionary at Littleton, Colo., to 
accept a call to Zion Church, Fulton, N. Y. 

—L. A. Lanpher has become assistant minister at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—J. F. Bushe, pastor of the German Evangelical Reformed Church of this 
city for more than forty years, died on July 10, at the age of seventy-five. 

—Walter Calley, of the Charles River Baptist Church of Cambridge, Mass., 
has received a call from the Stoughton Street Church of Boston. 

—F. D. Penney, of Auburn, N. Y., accepts a call from the Baptist church in 
Adams, Mass. 

—John Leyburn, of the Associate Reformed Church, died in Waynesboro’ 
Va., on July 13, at the age of seventy-six. ; 

-J. C. Sanport, a well-known Lutheran minister, died in Evansville, Ind., on 

july 6, at the age of seventy-one. 
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Siegfried’s The Book of Job’ 


Some time ago announcement was made of a new trans- 
lation of the Bible, to appear simultaneously in English 
and German, under the editorial supervision of Professor 
Paul Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University. The work 
was put into the hands of a number of the foremost Bibli- 
cal scholars of Germany, England, and America, each tak- 
ing charge of a single book. A new critical edition of the 
Hebrew text, to be the exact counterpart of the translation, 
and prepared by the same scholars, was also announced. 
The most complete statement of the general plan is that 
given in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 98 
(May, 1892). The present volume, the Book of Job, by 
Professor Siegfried, is the first installment of the new edition 
of the Hebrew text. A glance into it shows better than 
any prospectus the extent of the task which this edition 
proposes for itself, and the thoroughness with which it is 
being carried out. Instead of the received Hebrew text, 
Professor Siegfried gives his own reconstruction, based on 
all the critical material that scholarship has collected. 
Such alterations, eliminations, and transpositions as we 
have been accustomed to see suggested are here carried 
out; portions not supposed to belong to the original poem 
are distinguished from it; in short, the editor has intro- 
duced into the text itself all the changes that he would 
advocate if he were writing a commentary on the book. 
When one remembers that our Masoretic text simply 
reproduces a single very imperfect MS. of about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and that we are not with- 
out witnesses to older, and often better, forms of the 
Hebrew text; and, further, that in a large number of pas- 
sages in all parts of the Old Testament, Biblical scholars 
are practically unanimous as to the emendations that 
internal evidence shows to be necessary, such an attempt 
as this to make a truly critical edition seems justified, to 
say the least. Similar attempts have been previously made 
in the case of one or two single books only. « Of these, 
Job is one. Merx’s “ Hiob,” published in 1871, aifned at 
a thorough reconstruction of the text, and yielded excel- 
lent results, though proceeding sometimes too arbitrarily. 
The Hebrew of Job is so difficult, and the text often so 
corrupt, that it affords an unusually good field for work of 
this kind. 

In the present edition, as just stated, all emendations 
adopted by the editor appear, not in notes, but in the text 
itself. The departures from the received text are plainly 
indicated by diacritical marks of such a nature that one 
sees at a glance whether the emendation is adopted on the 
authority of the ancient versions, or from simple conjec- 
ture, or whether it is one that involves no change in the 
consonant text, but only in the pointing or division of the 
words. Hopelessly corrupt passages are indicated by a 
succession of dots (the Masoretic text in all such cases 
appearing in the notes), and there are still other distinguish- 
ing marks. The resulting product is intelligible Hebrew 
and a text that is defensible from the critical point of view. 
Of course, exception will be taken to some of the pro- 
posed alterations. It not infrequently happens that the 
best Biblical critics disagree concerning the reconstruction 
of a troublesome passage. In such cases the editor has 
simply to follow his own judgment. As the editor-in-chief 
has said in his announcement, it is vain to expect to reach 
the final solution of all difficulties at once; but, in the 
meantime, the probably right is preferable to the undoubt- 
edly wrong. Of Professor Siegfried’s own emendations 
it may be said that they are comparatively few, and always 
well considered. The great bulk of the changes made, in 
text-readings as well as in the critical analysis, are in 
accordance with conclusions for some time past generally 
assented to by the most competent scholars. Especially 
frequent use is made of Merx’s book. 

The Hebrew is left unpointed, except in ambiguous 
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cases. This has obvious advantages, both for the exegesis 
and also for purposes of instruction in the language. The 
poem is printed in double columns, divided into paragraphs 
as the sense requires. It often happens that the tradi- 
tional order is abandoned; for example, in chapter xxvi., the 
order of verses is 5-14, 1-4. To obviate any inconven- 
ience from these changes, a concordance has been ap- 
pended. Passages which are regarded as later glosses or 
interpolations do not appear in the text, but in foot-notes. 
The device employed to distinguish the different strata 
of the poem from each other is the following. Three 
colors are used. B/ue designates passages which are 
merely supplementary additions ; ved, corrective interpola- 
tions conforming the speeches of Job to the spirit of the 
orthodox doctrine of retribution; and green, polemical 
interpolations designed to counteract the tendency of the 
whole poem. The most striking example of this last class 
of passages is, of course, furnished by the Elihu speeches, 
which are given a place by themselves at the end of the 
Hebrew text. The parts that constituted the original poem 
are printed without special distinguishing marks. The 
mechanical method of applying these colors is very satis- 
factory. The type itself is in all cases black, and the 
required tints are laid on over it in blocks, a single block to 
each line of the text. The colors are perfectly transparent, 
and yet so decided as readily to be distinguished by artifi- 
cial light. A more thoroughly successful device would be 
hard to imagine. The typographical work is especially 
well done throughout the Hebrew part of the book. 

The Critical Notes, occupying twenty-one pages, are in 
a place by themselves. These give full explanation of the 
changes made in the Hebrew text, with all needed refer- 
ences to the ancient versions and to the work of modern 
scholars. Exposition of the critical theory, questions of 
composition and arrangement, and so on, are not touched 
upon here, but are to appear in connection with the transla- 
tion. Professor Briinnow, of the University of Heidelberg, 
has made a very satisfactory English translation of these 
notes. ‘The Hebrew type used in this part of the book is 
too indistinct to be satisfactory. One misses, moreover, 
the numbers indicating chapter and verse, which would 
often be a convenience. ‘The citation of the text is accord- 
ing to the pages and lines of this edition. It is likely that 
both of these defects will be remedied in subsequent num- 
bers. The list of errata (p. 50) seems unnecessarily long. 

Taking this first number as a specimen of the whole, and 
with the additional guarantee afforded by the list of names 
of eminent scholars who are the remaining contributors, it 
is safe to say that this edition will be a work of the very 
first importance, and indispensable to all students of the 
Hebrew Old Testament. 


Oliver Cromwell ! 


Dr. George H. Clark’s unusually fresh and vigorous 
piece of biography, “Oliver Cromwell,” received brief 
notice in these columns several weeks ago, but deserves 
more extended review. It is written with a simplicity, 
directness, and lack of literary conventionality which con- 
stitutes no small part of its charm. Dr, Clark is at all 
times unaffected and devoid of the stiffness which some- 
times appears to be a part of the art of biographical writ- 
ing. He has drawn the portrait of Cromwell with a sure 
and vigorous hand, and drawn it in a way which conveys 
a very distinct impression of the veracity of his work. No 
man in history has suffered more from misrepresentation 
and persistent misunderstanding than Cromwell. Until 
within the memory of men now living, Cromwell has not 
received anything approaching recognition. He had been 
vilified and traduced steadily for two centuries, until it 
almost seemed impossible that he should not be the cant- 
ing hypocrite and dissembling self-seeker which the Eng- 
lish Royalist writers had so long held up for public con- 
demnation. During the Restoration no one dared to pub- 
lish a history of the Protectorate, or to speak a word in 
praise of the great Protector, whose death alone opened 
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the door to Charles II. The current of vituperation and 
misrepresentation set so strongly that no one dared to resist 
it, and the men who might have told the story of Cromwell 
as it ought to have been told, from personal knowledge of 
the facts, passed away and left the Royalist tradition in 
possession of the field. For two hundred years the de- 
famatory and declamatory writers had their own way, and 
when Carlyle took up the work of cleansing the picture of 
Cromwell, even he was startled to find what noble linea- 
ments were concealed behind the false portrait with which 
the real picture had been overlaid. Cromwell’s work, as 
Dr. Clark says, was not whitewashing, but simply cleaning. 
It was like the work of the restorers of old walls on which, 
behind centuries of dirt, beautiful frescoes have sometimes 
been found. Carlyle restored to England a hero and a 
ruler whose character and achievements had been almost 
lost, and brought to light perhaps the most vigorous man 
that has ever ruled Great Britain, and one of the greatest 
natures which she has ever produced. It was a great 
virtue of Carlyle’s work that it was in no sense the work 
of an advocate, but that it made Cromwell tell his own 
story largely from his letters and speeches. ‘The work was 
so thoroughly done that in an instant the entire Royalist 
tradition crumbled, and nothing is now left of it that 
merits the attention of candid men. 

Dr. Clark has freely used the materials which Carlyle 
collected, but he has used other material, and he has done 
what Carlyle did not do, given a succinct and consecutive 
account of the growth, the experience, and the service of 
the Protector. He writes with warm but not uncritical 
admiration, and he writes also from a very thorough 
mastery of all the material upon which such a book should 
be based. It is a charm of this biography that there is not 
a perfunctory line in it. It is entirely devoid of literary 
pretension of any sort, the transparent aim of the biogra- 
pher being to set his hero forth in the light of his own 
achievements and the beauty of his own words, and to 
stand out of the way himself. For conciseness, clearness, 
freshness, and generous appreciation, based on sound 
historical judgment, this account of Cromwell has not 


been surpassed. 


Novels and Tales 


Among recent volumes of fiction there is nothing which ap- 
proaches in freshness, virility, and picturesque quality the best 
stories in Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Many /nventions. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.) There is, it is true, a good deal of uneven- 
ness in the stories of this volume, some of them taking their place 
with the very best work that Mr. Kipling has ever done, and others 
falling distinctly below that high mark. The best stories dis- 
close a power which is unique among contemporary story-tellers— 
the artistic power of getting at the heart of a character or an 
incident and putting its meaning into a few clear, swift, effective 
sentences. ‘My Lord the Elephant,” which is a Mulvaney 
story, is, in point of picturesque and vivid description and de- 
lightful humor, one of the best things that Mr. Kipling has ever 
given us, and one of the most brilliant short stories in our lan- 
guage. Such artistic power as Mr. Kipling’s is rare at all times, 
and is especially rare at a time when, by reason of the hold of 
the novel upon public interest and taste, it is particularly effect- 
ive and valuable. So far Mr. Kipling has shown no evidence of 
a deterioration of his skill, and, although he has written much, 
and at times below his best level, he has shown no desire to 
make merchandise of his talent. If he can hold the artistic qual- 
Ity which he has, add to it a deeper experience, a broader knowl- 
edge of life, wider sympathies, and a touch of sweetness and 
reverence which he sometimes lacks, the future has great work 
in store for him and for us. 
_ Mr. A. Conan Doyle has never done better work-—not even 
in that admirable historical novel “« Micah Clarke ”—than in that 
part of his new story, The Refugees, which deals with the Court 
of Louis the Great. The pictures he gives us of Madame de 
Montespan, Madame de Maintenon, and other brilliant figures of 
that brilliant time, are more than outline sketches; they are 

ished, consistent, and convincing portraits. The story, too, in 


this period of its development, moves with spirit and rapid 
action, and is thoroughly satisfying. When, however, Mr. Doyle 
transfers his characters to America and plunges them into the 
heart of the backwoods, he is not, it seems to us, by any means 
80 successful. 


What he has attempted here has been so much 
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better done by Mrs. Catherwood and other writers on this side 
of the Atlantic that the reader insensibly becomes sure that 
Mr. Doyle is dealing with a subject of which he has only an 


indistinct and incomplete knowledge. “Micah Clarke” still, to 
our taste, remains Mr. Doyle’s best story, although “ The 
Refugees ” at times may reach a higher plane. To those read- 
ers who know Mr. Doyle only from his clever and ingenious 
detective stories, it should be said that both the books mentioned 
here are on a vastly higher literary level. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 

The writer who, under the name of Maxwell Gray, excited so 
genuine an interest among readers of fiction by her novel “ The 
Crime of Dean Maitland,” has in her new book, 7he Last Sen- 
tence, found a decidedly original situation, to which all of the 
early part of the book (which part in plot strikes one as common- 
place) leads up. This situation is that of a distinguished judge 
who, by a combination of strange circumstances, is forced, while 
sitting on the bench, to pass sentence of death upon his own 
child, an innocent girl from whom he has been separated by a 
remarkable chain of events, and against whom there exists a 
very strong body of circumstantial evidence. The author handles. 
this curious problem with great skill and dramatic force, although 
one is inclined to doubt the possibility of an innocent woman 
remaining silent under sentence of death, when a single word 
would have cleared her from suspicion, merely because her hus- 
band did not wish their marriage to become known to his rela- 
tives. From the purely literary point of view the book is hardly 
the equal of its predecessor; it contains too many long descrip- 
tions, and occasionally a rhapsody over external nature interrupts 
disagreeably the flow of the story. (Tait, Sons & Co., New 
York.) 

We have heard so much lately of the genius of the author of 
“The Heavenly Twins,” a book which the present reviewer does 
not happen to have seen, that the story entitled Singularly 
Deluded, by the same author, is taken up with special anticipa- 
tions. Perhaps it is for this reason the more disappointing ; 
we find it commonplace in method and sensational in substance. 
The story is entirely occupied with the adventures of a wife who 
thinks she is following her husband all around the world, whereas, 
in fact, the man whom she has mistaken for him is a total 
stranger. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) Equally sensational 
and equally disappointing is Mr. D. Christie Murray’s A Wasted 
Crime, which is quite inferior to his previous story of which we 
recently spoke, 7ime’s Revenge. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 

Our readers may remember a strong story of soldier life 
printed in The Outlook not long ago, and written by Mr. George 
I. Putnam. Mr. Putnam has come into view as a writer of fic- 
tion very recently, and has been decidedly successful in his 
sketches of army life. He ngw gives us a short novel called /x 
Blue Uniform. \n character it somewhat resembles the well. 
known stories by Captain King, but it seems to us to havi: 
decidedly a warmer sympathy with the life of the common soldier 
and also to show a stronger dramatic instinct on the part of the 
author. On the other hand, Mr. Putnam does not seem to us 
quite as successful as is Captain King in depicting the brighter 
side of garrison life. The tragedy at the close of this novel is 
powerfully brought out, and one leaves the book with the feel- 
ing that there is much in the relation between the private and 
the officer which might be changed to mutual advantage. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

Whatever may be thought of the serious value of Ibsen’s work, 
it cannot be denied by his warmest admirers that in many ways 
he presents a most attractive subject to the caricaturist. Mr. 
Guthrie (F. Anstey) has seized upon this opportunity with glee. 
In Punch’s Pocket Ibsen he fairly revels in parody and bur- 
lesque. The pictures add greatly to the fun of the performance. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 

Among boys’ books of recent date we have noticed nothing 
that will meet with the approval of the boys themselves more cer- 
tainly than Mr. Kirk Munroe’s Raft-Mates. Mr. Munroe always 
understands his subject, which is more than can be said of all 
writers of boys’ books. In this story, for instance, one feels 
sure that what is told about rafts and Mississippi steamboats is 
absolutely true to life. The adverse criticism which must be 
made on the story is that it crowds in altogether too many 
adventures in too short a space. Mr. Munroe is rather given to 
this fault. He might find a good lesson in Mr. William Black’s 
Adventures in Thule, which contains three capital stories for 
boys, with just the right mixture of adventure and character por- 
trayal. Both books are from Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Speaking of Mr. Black reminds us to mention that the volumes 
of the new edition of his novels are still coming from the press. 
Yolande and Judith Shakespeare are the latest to reachus. The 
former is one of Black’s best stories. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 

In the extremely pretty series of small books issued under the 
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general title “Stories from Scribner” an important place is 
taken by a volume called Stories of the South. This contains 
tales by Thomas Nelson Page, Harrison Robertson, Joel Chandler 
Harris, and ‘Rebecca Harding Davis, and in this particular case 
we are inclined to think that the palm of merit is carried off by 
Mrs. Davis, whose “ Tirar y Soult” is certainly one of the finest 
stories of the South in existence. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


New York.) 
% 


The Church in the Roman Empire before A.D.170. By 
W. M. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University 
of Aberdeen, etc. With Maps and Illustrations. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) The subject of this volume is one 
about which, as every one knows, many books have been written. 
Consequently the first important matter with reference to its 
value is to discover the author’s point of view. This it is: That 
the political notions introduced into the Roman mind by Tiberius 
Gracchus developed into the idea of a universal world-empire of 
Rome; that the only social bond understood by the ancient 
world, and believed to be an adequate means of political unity, 
was religion. The Roman State, therefore, set itself to construct 
a religion which should be comprehensive enough for its extent 
of territory and for the several races included within its bound- 
aries. The resultant religion was the worship of the genius of 
the emperor. This at no time could be taken seriously as a 
faith. It was only a State ceremony. Meanwhile another 
religion was spreading, and it had all those elements of univer- 
sality that the State religion of Rome lacked. Against this 
religion—the Christian—there was no law on the statute-books of 
Rome. Yet very early it came into collision with the Roman 
officials. Why? Simply because it recognized a power higher 
than Czsar, because its code of worship was hostile to large 
commercial interests, and because its highly differentiated organ- 
ization was regarded by the Roman rulers as an ¢mperium in 
imperio. Consequently, not by statute, but as a matter of 
policy, the Christians were held to be enemies of the State, and 
to be treated accordingly. From the 1goth page Professor 
Ramsay develops this theory, reconciling with it the letters of 
Pliny and the accounts of Tacitus and Suetonius; interpreting 
by this new light the New Testament references to the attitude 
of Rome toward the early Church. The result of this method is 
some fresh and curious exegesis of the Acts and the Epistles. 
This part of the book was originally given in the Mansfield Col- 
lege Lectures. The earlier part of the book relates to the 
journeyings of St. Paul. The author believes that originally 
there was a “ Travel-Document” which is the basis of all ac- 
counts of Paul’s travels. More important and valuable than this 
theory, however ingenious and plausible it be, is the topographi- 
cal knowledge of the writer, which he has acquired by a careful 
exploration and investigation of the whole field of the Pauline 
missionary labors. This part of Professor Ramsay’s book also 
will prove serviceable to the exposition of many passages in the 
New Testament. The work as a whole is solid, at times tedi- 
ously so, but will always repay the student for his trouble in 
reading it. There are many small but important and exceedingly 
interesting points of learning continually occurring throughout 
these pages, which no review like this has room to touch; they 
give what is to us the greatest and most lasting value to the 
work. There is a fairly good index, and the maps, we believe, 
are exceptionally valuable; at any rate, they are well executed. 


Thomas Jay Hudson’s Law of Psychic Phenomena: A 
Working Hypothesis for the Systematic Study of Hypnotism, 
Spiritism, Mental Therapeutics, etc., is a serious, timely, and 
important work. It deserves, and it will receive, much attention. 
The three principles laid down by Mr. Hudson are: 1, “ Man has 
two minds ;” 2, “ The subjective mind is constantly amenable to 
control by suggestion ;” 3, “‘ The subjective mind is incapable of 
inductive reasoning.” There are exceptions to these rules, and 
he freely points them out; and there are applications of the prin- 
ciple of suggestion to the Gospel narrative which will irritate 
some readers, but, generally speaking, the book will claim the as- 
sent of all reasonable people. The Christian Scientists will not 
like it, because it demonstrates, better than any scientific work 
we have seen, the baselessness of their theories. (A.C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago.) 


Dr. Daniel G. Brinton has, in his last book, dropped out ot 
ethnology, out of science, into Zhe Pursuit of Happiness, 
wherein he philosophizes under the influence of Epictetus and La 
Rochefoucauld ; and we incline to exclaim, as we turn over these 
pages, “ What an amiable old pagan! After all, how delightful 
if we could have him to dine!” “He who is haunted by the 
dread of dying makes himself miserable for fear he cannot make 
himself miserable longer.” “The religious sect that condemns 
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reason condemns itself; and the latter sentence is the only one 
which will be executed.” There is much more of the moral phi- 
losophy of the Philadelphia school, originated by that genial old 
worldling Ben Franklin; but we think it, with all its shrewdness, 
a poor substitute for the Sermon on the Mount, to which it is in 
direct opposition. (David Mackay, Philadelphia.) 


The dogma of what calls itself “ Christian Science,” although it 
is not Christian and not science, is that pain and sorrow are but 
human delusions, and that, could we free ourselves from the error 
that they have any real existence, they would simply cease. The 
pantheistic notion upon which this is founded has again and 
again been confuted. The mystery of pain has received a clear 
and true exposition, yet men cling to the delusion in spite of 
facts and personal experience. Dr. Alfred T. Schofield has 
given us a useful little refutation of all this in his Study of 
Faith-Healing. He demonstrates the utter fallacy of the theory, 
and explains the extent of the influence of the mind over the 
body. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York.) 


The Rev. W. F. Faber has seized theology by the right 
end when he teaches all doctrine in its ethical bearing. This 
must be understood in construing the title of his book, Vodiscum 
Deus, The Gospel of the Incarnation (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
New York). Mr. Faber has a pleasant literary form, a wealth 
of interesting allusions, and a fresh way of stating old and famil- 
iar ideas. He inclines to follow the course of the ecclesiastical 
year in his choice of subjects for sermons, but in other ways Mr. 
Faber is not aggressive in any of the phases of his teaching. 


The First Millennial Faith: The Church Faith in its First 
One Thousand Years, by the author of “ Not on Calvary ” (Saal- 
field & Fitch, New York), is a small book by some Rip Van 
Winkle in theology, who has suddenly become the sole discov- 
erer of a truth which intelligent and well-read men have always 
been perfectly aware of, from the days of Athenagoras down. 
It is, however, possible that books like these penetrate to regions 
mental and territorial where stronger and more thorough works 
would never gain entrance. 


Literary Notes 


—Dr. Gladden’s book, “Tools and the Man,” has already 
reached the third edition. 

—Mr. F. Marion Crawford is quoted as saying, “ I write novels 
because it pays me to do so.” Literature, he declares, tires him, 
and it is only pleasant in that it gives him a good living. 

—The London “ Athenzeum ” says: “ The trial of A. H. Smith, 
the forger of the spurious manuscripts which caused so much 
stir in Scotland, has resulted in his being sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment.” 

—The manuscript of Scott’s biography of Swift was sold in 
London a few weeks ago for $1,150. It contains nearly 570 
pages in large quarto, bound in Russia leather, and has the arms 
of Constable on the side. 

—Pierre Loti is about to make a journey to the East. In 
November he expects to leave Cairo with a caravan of Egyptians 
and Arabs, and, following the desert, will reach Jerusalem in time 
to spend Christmas there. 

—The Colorado Summer School, the initial session of which 
was held last year at Colorado Springs, promises to be a perma- 
nent enterprise, and the second session is now being held in the 
charming town atthe foot of Pike’s Peak. Among the lecturers 
expected to be present this year are President Andrews, of 
Brown University; Professor R. T. Ely; Professor E. W. Bemis; 
Dr. Rolfe, the Shakespearean scholar; Miss Katherine Lee Bates, 
of Wellesley College; Miss Coman, of the same College; Profes- 
sor Dodd, of Amherst; Professor Baur, of Chicago University, 
and many other well-known teachers and writers. Colorado 
offers almost unequaled resources for a summer school. Its 
climate and its scenery contribute to the success of such a school 
almost as much as the most eminent teachers. 


% 


Books Received 


’ D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Seely, Howard. A Border Leander. 
+ HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Howells, W. D. The World of Chance. 60 cts. 
Janvier, Thomas A. The Aztec Treasure-House. 75 cts. 
5 k LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
Sturgis, Julian. Count Julian. §1. 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 

Cowan, Rev. J. F. Endeavor Doin’s Down to the Corners. $1.50. 

: F. T. NEELY, CHICAGO 
Greene, Nanci Lewis. Nance. 

: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Geddes, Patrick. Chapters in Modern Botany. $1.25. 

THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., CINCINNATI 

Errett, Isaac. Linsey-Woolsey and Other Addresses. $1.50. 
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Correspondence 


“The Habits of Centenarians ”’ 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

You lately gave some facts on this subject 
collected by Sir George Humphrey whilst in- 
vestigating the causes and circumstances of 
longevity. ‘Almost invariably,” it was said, 
centenarians were “ lean people” and of “ great 
moderation in eating and drinking.” Old 
Cornaro, for instance (fifteenth century), ate 
just twelve ounces a day and drank fourteen 
ounces of wine, and wrote books urging all 
who wanted to be an hundred to “follow his 
example.” How apt these old fellows are to 
drone of their own pet habits, as if they were 
really “ causes”—they may be circumstances 
—of longevity ! 

Now, is there not a bit of humbug about 
this? It is like Charles Lamb’s explanation 
of the melancholy of tailors, to wit, sedentary 
habits and something peculiar in their diet, 
the peculiarity being cabbage! It leaves out 
of view entirely the multitude the world over 
who have been “lean people,” have lived 
simply, and yet have vot reached the hundred 
nor anything like it—there the theory breaks 
down ; and, especially, it leaves out that im- 
portant factor, constitution. In New Haven 
lives a venerable matron who, at one hundred 
and two, eats what she pleases and plenty of 
it. She has the constitution to do so, and her 
original stock of vitality has not yet exhausted 
itself. The oldest living graduate of Yale was 
ninety last March. He lives by rule on fruits 
and simples. His only surviving classmate, 
Dr. Edward Beecher, will be ninety the eight- 
eenth of August. Owing to an accident, three 
or four years since his leg had to be ampu- 
tated. Without his constitution, and despite 
his own rules of living by which to encourage 
longevity, how would the other brother have 
fared? I have known a deaf old man of 
ninety to be tossed into the bushes by a rail- 
road engine, and yet to walk home (four miles), 
and live to be ninety-four! A constitution, 
that, worth having—better for purposes of 
longevity than any dietetics! Some years ago 
the President of the French Academy began 
his annual address by saying : “ Young gentle- 
men, the science of medicine does not exist.” 
Why so? Because each man has his individu- 
ality and constitution which scientific and 
approved remedies might not fit. One man 
cannot eat strawberries; another can, and 
should be very thankful. It is the same 
with things mental and moral. I once gave a 
skeptic an infidel book to read (I am a minis- 
ter), And why? Because I knew his cast of 
mind—inquisitive, analytical, and critical—and 
that, by allowing him first to discover the 
weakness, the crudities, and the insufficiency 
of infidelity, he would better appreciate Chris- 
tianity. We must diagnose constitutions, and 
hot settle down upon hobbies. 

A READER. 


About People 


—Queen Victoria is said to know the names 
of all her household servants, although there 
are over one hundred and twenty-five of them. 

—Ella G. Nash, a graduate of the Boston 
College of Pharmacy, has passed the Board of 
Examination and been awarded a druggist’s 
certificate. 

—The Empress of Japan is an adept per- 
former on the koto, a kind of large zither. It is 
an instrument which is much played and very 
popular in Japan. 

—Charles R. Drake, a prominent man of 
Tucson, Ariz., who has been in San Francisco 
recently, claims to be a direct descendant of 
Sir Francis Drake, the discoverer. Mr. Drake 

9€s not follow the profession of his ancestor, 

ut has the less exciting calling of United 
States Land Commissioner for Arizona. 

—Mrs. Abigail Smith is ninety-four years 
old and lives at Patchogue, L. I. She has a 
Temarkable memory, reads without spectacles, 
and considers herself quite young and frisky. 
A few days ago she fell and broke her leg, 
Which caused her to remark sadly, “ Well, I 
Suppose now that I shall be a cripple for life.” 
—Of all titles given to Mr. Gladstone during 


his long career, says the Dundee “Times,” 
that of a Glasgow school-boy deserves record- 
ing. At a recent examination in the school 
the inspector asked who was the patron saint 
of Ireland, and received the unexpected an- 
swer: “ Mr. Gladstone.” 

—The Congress of Authors in Chicago had 
very few good speakers, and of these the best, 
according to a local journal, was Miss Kate 
Field, who is really not so much of an author 
as an orator. As a rule, it has been remarked, 
those members of the Congress who mounted 
the platform at the Art Palace to enlighten 
their auditors on literary subjects either had 
inadequate voices or their defects of articula- 
tion were so noticeable that the effect of a 
good voice was nullified. 

—The Trustees of the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity have strengthened its teaching force 
by the addition of two thoroughly equipped 
young men to the Faculty. Professor W. G. 
Hormell, who has taken his graduate work at 
Harvard University, has been elected to the 
chair of Physics; and the Rev. R. T. Steven- 
son, A.M., B.D., Ph.D., who has taken his ad- 
vanced work at the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, at Boston University, and in Europe, has 
been elected to the chair of History. 

—Sir George Tryon is the fourth British 
Admiral who has lost his life by shipwreck or 
disaster unconnected with warfare since the 
beginning of the last century. In October, 
1707, Sir Cloudesley Shovel shared the fate 
of the crew of the Association; and on August 
29, 1782, Admiral Kempenfeldt was drowned 
by the “heeling over” of the Royal George. 
When the St. George, the Defence, and the 
Hero were wrecked on the coast of Jutland in 
1811, Admiral Reynolds and 2,000 sailors per- 
ished. 

—Associate Professor C. K. Jenness, of Le- 
land Stanford University, whose specialty is 
sociology, has been, the newspapers say, study- 
ing the ways of tramps by close contact with 
them. He dressed as a tramp and joined 
them in their haunts, but was immediately 
found out by the members of the “ profession,” 
as San Francisco papers intimate. Professor 
Jenness’s tramp studies are connected with a 
general investigation he is making of San 
Francisco charities. 

—James McMullen, who died recently in 
Bardwell, Ky., at the reported age of one hun- 
dred and sixteen years, was thought to be the 
oldest man in the United States. He was 
born in Virginia only about three months after 
the Declaration of Independence, and was 
twenty-three years old when Washington died. 
He said that he remembered Washington well. 
He moved to Tennessee about the year 1800 ; 
while there he met Davy Crockett, and it was 
one of his proudest memories that he hunted 
with the great backwoodsman five years. 


Bits of Fun 


First Actor (in tragic whisper)—Are we 
quite alone? Second Actor (glancing grimly 
at the small audience)—Almost.—Mew York 
Weekly. 


The hammock doesn’t look unlike a fishing- 
net. Hence its suitability, in a way, for a nice 
perch and an occasional flounder.—/Phi/adel- 
phia Times. 


Bentley—I wonder where the editor of that 
society paper gets all his points. Gentley—I 
believe he has a daughter who works in the 
telephone exchange.—Puck. 


She (in Wagner car)—How smoothly and 
silently these cars move along! He—Yes. 
Isn’t it queer that a man who can make such 
quiet cars as these should write such noisy 
music ?—New York Weekly. 





At a restaurant, a gentleman called for “ one 
orthographical error.” ‘“ We—we don’t serve 
’em, sir,” said the waiter. “Then why do you 
have them on the bill of fare?” asked the 
patron.— Youth’s Companion. 


The influence of the scientific spirit is felt 
in all departments of modern literature. A 
traveler in the tropics waxes enthusiastic over 
the suddenness and violence of a shower which 
overtook him and his companions. “The 
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Cleveland’s leavens most 
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raindrops,” he says, ‘were of marvelous big- 
ness, varying in size from a dime to fifteen 
cents.” — Youth’s Companion. 


The Dignity of His Position —*“ Aren’t you 
in the rrave-robbing business ?” asked the law- 
yer. “ My profession, sir,” responded the wit- 
ness, with dignity, “is that of exhumatorial 
artist."—/ndianapolis Journal. 


Wool—After starving for twenty years, old 
Potts conceived an idea which resulted in mak- 
ing his fortnne. Van Pelt—What was it? 
Wool—Changed the sign over his shop from 
“ Junk” to “ Antiques.”— 7ruth. 


Domestic Mishap.—Wife—What on earth 
have you done with the baby? Husband— 
Done? Nothing. Wife (afterprolonged search) 
—You dreadful man! you have thrown the 
Sunday paper over our darling child, and it 
will take an hour to dig him out !—/%ttsburg 
Bulletin. 


The recent scarcity of gold in the United 
States Treasury has naturally led to much dis- 
cussion of monetary questions. ‘ Now,” said 
one disputant, “supposing I borrowed five dol- 
lars from you; that would represent capital, 
wouldn’t it?” “Yes.” “ But supposing after 
awhile you wanted to get it back—” “That 
would represent labor.”—Z//e. 


“The other day I was walking beside a rail- 
way line with a man who was very hard of 
hearing. A train was approaching, and as it 
rounded the curve, the whistle gave one of 
those ear-destroying shrieks which seem to 
pierce high heaven. A smile broke over the 
deaf man’s face. ‘That is the first robin,’ said 
he, ‘that I have heard this spring.’”—Un- 
known Exchange. 














; Shooting Pains 


All over my body and swelling of my limbs have 
caused me great suffering. I could not stoop over 
without intense pain in myhead. My health was all 
broken down, and in the spring I was completely 
worn out and ate hardly enough to keep me alive. I 
have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla with very 
gratifying results. The swelling has subsided, the 
shooting pains are gone, I have a good appetite, and 
feel much stronger and better in every way. I cannot 


Hood’s*Cures 


praise Hood’s Sarsaparilla too highly.”—Mrs. A. G. 
OMAN, 34 Newman Street, South Boston, Mass. 
N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure Liver Ills, Jaundice, Bilious- 
ness, Sick Headache, and Constipation. 
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Lecreation Department 


The Outlook 


——— 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information 
concerning any Transportation Line in the 
world, any Hotel in the world, any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to 
any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, by the Recreation De artment, 
The Outlook, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, 





Seashore Resorts of New England 


Printed information concerning any of 
the following points, which are mentioned 
to aid those who are planning to spend the 
coming weeks at the seashore, and full 
information as to reaching any of these 
points, will be furnished by the Recreation 
Department. If you are looking for a 
place to spend your summer vacation, state 
the price of board you wish to pay and the 
places you wish to know about. The cir- 
culars of the hotels or boarding-houses at 
these points, or any others whose prices 
are about what you wish to pay, will be 
sent without charge, on request, by the 
Recreation Department: 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport. Narragansett Pier. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Martha’s Vineyard. Cohasset. 
Nantucket. Nantasket Beach. 
Block Island. Nahant. 
Chatham. Swampscott. 
Provincetown. Marblehead. 
Buzzard’s Bay. Manchester-by-the-Sea. 
Plymouth. Gloucester. 

Scituate. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Rye Beach. Isles of Shoals. 
Hampton. Newcastle. 

MAINE 

York Harbor. Portland. 
York Beach. Casco Bay Islands. 
York Cliffs. Rockland. 
Kittery Point. Castine. 
Kennebunkport. Camden. 
Old Orchard. Mt. Desert. 


Cape Elizabeth. 


Don’t hesitate to write for what you 
want. The Recreation Department is for 
the full and free use of all Outlook readers. 


The Bight Road to Boston 

The tourist on the lookout for the picturesque and 
wonderful cannot afford to leave out of his pro- 
gramme a trip over the Fitchburg Railroad. Leav- 
ing Albany via Troy, this route winds in and out 
among the Berkshire Hills, of wonderful beauty ; 
passes collegiate Williamstown, and in sight of the 
majestic Greylock Mountain; then comes a plunge 
through the solid rock by means of the far-famed 
Hoosac Tunnel, the longest railroad bore in America, 
nearly five miles, —— all the way by electricity, 
and forming a novelty in railroad travel not experi- 
enced elsewhere on the continent. In good time and 
in perfect safety the valley of the Connecticut is 
reached, its fertile farms laughing in the summer 
sunshine. From Greenfield eastward the way is 
through many busy, thriving towns, growing thicker 
and thicker as Boston is approached. Places of his- 
toric interest crowd upon the view—Concord, Cam- 

ridge, Charlestown, and at last the Hub.—7he 
New Albany. 


Map of the United States 
A large, handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted, and suitable for office or home use, is 
issued by the Burlington Route. Copies will be 
mailed to any address, on receipt of fifteen cents in 
postage, by P. S. Eustis, Gen’l Pass Agent, C., B. 
Q. R. R., Chicago, Il. 


Have You Read 

“‘ Sights and Scenes in Colorado ;”” 

“ Sights and Scenes in Idaho and Montana 

‘* Sights and Scenes in Utah;” 

** Sights and Scenes in ornia ;”” : 

‘* Sights and Scenes in Oregon and Washington ;” 

‘* Sights and Scenes in Alaska ”’? ; 

This is a set of six books, beautifully illustrated, full of 
story and legend as well as valuable information for the 
tourist, published by the Passenger Department of the 
Union ific System. Sentfree on application and the 
receipt of 2c. for each book to cover postage. E. L. Lomax, 
G. P. & T. A., U. P. System, Omaha; Neb. 


To accommodate their patrons in this city the 
Delaware and Hudson R. R. have opened a ticket 
agency and bureau of information in their New York 
offices, 21 Cortlandt Street, where illustrated guides, 
maps, time-tables, etc., may be obtained. ‘“‘ The D. 
& H.” is the shortest, quickest, and best line between 
New York and Montreal, and the most interesting 
and romantic route to Chicago, running via Sara- 
toga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Montreal, St. 
Lawrence River, etc. 


” 





Established 1830 


TRAVELERS’ OUTFITTERS 
No. 1 Wall Street, cor Broadway, New York 
RELIABLE TRUNKS AND BAGS 
Steamer-chairs rented for $1 each the round trip. 
Send for our Outfit List—Mailed Free. 


TOURS 
ROLY LAND and ROUND the WORL) 


Select Excursions limited to ten, leave AG 30and Sept. 20 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 B’way, N.Y. (Est. 1844.) 
































FOREIGN HOTELS 


Interlaken (Switzerland ) 
HOTEL ST. GEORGES, PENSION 
Principal Walk. Open all the year. Good Second-class 
Hotel; 75 beds; restaurant in the garden ; excellent ser- 
vice; moderate charges ; omnibus at the station. 
C, LICHTENBERGER, Pron’r. 

















RESORTS 


California 





LOS ANGELES : The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 





Colorado 


CASCADE CANON, Colorado 
The GEM of the ROCKLES 
In the Ping, BALSAM Fir,and Spruce REGION. 
THE HOTEL RAMONA 
and THE CASCADE HOUSE 


open July rst, 1893. Send for illustrated circular as to 
rates for hotels and cottages to Harry Watcham, Manager. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 








Connecticut 


A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT 
ALWAYS COOL AND NO MOSQUITOES 


Indian Harbor Hotel 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
B. H. YARD, PROPRIETOR. 


Situated on Long Island Sound, 28 miles from New York; 
46 minutes from Grand Central Depot. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet. 


Wononsco House 3 Cottages 


Lakeville, Conn. Among the Berkshire Hills. Scene 
unsurpassed; good fishing, boating, and bathing 5 excel- 
lent livery and accommodations. E. L. PEABODY. 


Litchfield Hills 
LAKE VIEW HOUSE 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 

1,200 feet elevation; mountain spring water; perfect 
drainage ; splendid drives and shady, walks; table first- 
class; musicales twice a week; billiards, bowling, and 
tennis; splendid view of the largest lake in Conn, Send 
for circulars, diagram, and rates. A. S. Penpry, Prop. 











Illinois 





Before engaging accommodations for your 
“WORLD'S FAIR” Trip, investigate 


“THE LINDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Only six blocks from the grounds. Choice residence and 
prohibition district. Permanent stone and brick build- 
ing; good restaurant; everything first-class and charges 
moderate. Beautifully illustrated pamphlet and map of 
grounds on application. Address 

E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 





ORLD’S FAIR ACCOMMODATIONS. 
One -block from Illinois Central R. R. Ten min- 
utes’ ride to Jackson Park. Room and board, $1.50 to $2 


per day. References given. H. C. McCKEEN, Lake Ave. 





wonrns FAIR GUESTS desiring Rooms 
near Jackson Park, address Mrs, ISHAM, 4344 
Greenwood Avenue, Chicago. Terms 75 cts. to $1.25 per 
day each person. References given. 





Illinois 


F a 
coca Ua we acai 


iii 
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Tue HARCOURT, °&% p77 400 
EUROPEAI; PLAN. CHICAGO, ILL. 
300 yards from Main Entrance of Fair and Rail- 


| road Depot, Stone, brick and iron construction, 


assenger elevator and all modern conveniences. 
ine view of Fair Grounds. Single Rooms, $1.00 
to $2.00, Double Rooms, $2.50 to $5.00. 
E. K. BOYD PROPRIETOR. 





Maryland 





THE 8ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION GOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the city, offer exceptional advantages to families and tour- 
ists. nd for illustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 
GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 





Massachusetts 


Hotel Bellevue 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Beacon Street, - BOSTON 


S. R. SMITH, Manager. 


HOTEL CHATHAM °™mxss™ 


The most easterly point of quaint old CAPE COD, 
Opens June 25, 1893 : 
Beautiful location, glorious ocean scenery, fine boating, 
bathing, riding, and driving. House new and perfect; al 
modern improvements; large rooms, steam heat, electric 
lights. Address LEWIS F. ATTLETON, formerly pro- 
yeneor of the Aquidneck, Newport . I, manager, 
ston Home Journal office, 403 Washington Serect, 
Boston, Mass., until June 10; after June 10 at Hote 
Chatham, Chatham, Mass. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 
Powder Point House 


and the Grove House and Cottage of Powder, Point 
School will be open for boarders from July 1 to Sept. 
On Duxbury Bay. Boating, bathing, tennis-courts, Ss 
trees. $10 to $12 a week. Send for pictures. 











2. 
le- 
i 


THE NORTHFIELD 
- MASS: 


EAST NORTHFIELD, - 
Sixth Season. June 6 to Sept. 26, 1893. 
A delightful Summer Home, situated in a ver 
picturesque part of New England, and is a most rest a 
and charming place in which to spend a season. ‘lus. 
venient, Comfortable, Sociable. Send _for i 
trated booklet. AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager. 











. 2 T. Cove 
MARBLEHEAD. (oc commodateatew 
summer boarders ; large, airy rooms ; fine vihans ; 
rominent headland ; grounds and beach for os 7 
boating, 7s fehing private fer our gu 
ress J. R. é 
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Massachusetts 


~ NANTUCKET, MASS. 
VERANDA HOUSE Vill open June 1s, under 


same management as pre- 
vious years, To those nts af hes attrac homelike resting- 
lace, this house ea atsractions that: can be 
Jesired, Address VENPORT. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all malignant 
growths, without the use of the 

We have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and treat- 
ment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN @& SON, North Adams, Mass. 


HOTEL FAIR VIEW 


Eleven mes from Boston, O. C. R. R. to Quincy) elec- 
trics Peach the door; 14 cents from Boston Wey- 
mouth Beach; new tted and furnished; fine lawns; 
Sve minutes’ walk from beach; new plumbing, baths, 

etc.; can accommodate thirty families or transient. Ad- 
psa HOTEL FAIR VIEW, North Weymouth, Mass. 














Samoset House—Situated 3 min- 
utes’ walk from Station, near 
National Monument to Pilgrim andall 
historic points of interest. 

D, H. MAynarp, Prop. 


OCEAN HOUSE S*4msso™! 


The Leading Resort near Boston 


175 well-furnished rooms, all modern conveniences. 
Beautiful scenery good roads, ney sailing, and fish- 
ing. Society the bes Special rates for June and Sep- 
tember. Open june . 8th 

ARCELLUS W. CARTER, Prop’r. 


HISTORIC 
PLEBOUTH, 


ass. 
Open year round. 











Minnesota 


HOTEL METROPOLITAN ShsAt™ 


Only fine European-Plan Hotel in the Northwest, with 
saperion Café and Service. Rooms $1.00 upwards. 








OTEL RYAN, St. Paul, Minn.—Leading hotel 
of the city. Cuisine of superior excellence. Fire- 


proof. Service unsurpassed. Rat 0, 
and $5. ee EUGENE Pa Lb ERLE 





New Hampshire 
GILLIS. (RAYMOND) HOUSE 


BRADFORD, N. H. 


Beautifully situated. Good accommodations for sum- 
mer guests. Reference required. CHAS. GILLIS 


GRAND VIEW HOUSE 
CANAAN STREET, N. H. 


Delightfully situated near Crystal Lake. Good boating 
and fishing; beautiful drives. Sone £9 circular, 
WILKINSON, 


MELVIN VILLAGE, N. H. TWIN OAKS 


Good beds, table; cool nights; wide em... my ham- 
mocks; large stable ; nice Fox; grounds or summer 
games; $5; adults preferre Address L. B.* 


THE HEIDELBERG **" 9X? 


Elevation, 1,400 ft.; beautifully situated; a charming 
place to spend ‘the summer. Send for ics Prospectus. NT. 
G 














New Jersey 


le A aon BRA, S.W. Cor, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
to the h bes ach ae lake. Terms mode rate, 
WM. 


Sewell Ave. and 
Kasy of access 


. GILL, Prop. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
The Leading Hotel in every yespec.. finest socation 


on the New Jersey coast. dre 
I MORGAN & PARSONS. 











RENTON HOUSE, Asbury Park, N. J.— 

5 Sixteenth season Near the ocean and Wesley Lake. 
uperior table and service. Artesian wener nae pareect san- 
itary arrangements. Mrs. M. F. Wagner, P. ©. Box 1003. 


THE WAVERLY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Hasall the modern improvements. Sea-water Baths on 
each floor. Perfect drainage, etc. L.T. BRYANT 
“eas 











WESLEY HOUSE, Ocean City, N. J.—Fine 
W location near the beach. Terms reasonable. Cor. 
esley Ave. & Eighth St. Send for circulars. Se COX 


ee 





PARK HOUSE, Summit, N. J. 


odern co 
wade avenjenres: steam heat; 


o pions piazzas 
glass, N. SEVERANCE & SON, Props. 








Sunapee Harbor 
Hotel 


SUNAPEE,N. H. 


A delightful place to spend 
the summer. On the shore of 
the lake. Good boating and 
fishing. Beautiful drives through 
the mountains. Good accom- 
modations at reasonable terms. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
ANGIER & BLODGETT 











DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLANI 


THE 


PACIFIC 
LIMITED 


A SOLID VESTIBULED 
TRAIN OF 

PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
FREE CHAIR CARS 
SUPERB DININGCARS 
TO 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
WITH 

THROUGH 

PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
AND DINING CARS 


DENVER 


AND 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


LEAVES CHICAGO 
DAILY. 

OFFICES: 

208 Clark Street, 
CHICACO, 

423 Broadway, New York. 
5 State St., Boston, Mass. 





|. 





1 


VIA CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y. 





New York 


“Delavan House 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Centrally located. A Pleasant house for Tourists 


RTY & MOORE, Props. 





DIRONDACKS — Crystal Spring House. 
Under entirely new management. — Arran fe eres 
modem ; terms reasonable. ddress ROR - & 


SHARLAND, Bloomingdale, Essex Co. 








Bolton-on-Lake-George, N. Y. 
Open June roth 
FOR CIRCULARS AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 
R. J. BROWN, Prop. 





WHEN IN. BUFFALO STOP 
AT THE GENESEE. NIAGARA 
FALLS FORTY MINUTES AWAY 





CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
MEADE HOUSE 


Open puly 1. Capacity for twenty-five; terms reason- 
able; reference if desired. For particulars apply to 
G. U. MEADE , Proprietor, Cairo, Greene County, N. 





ADIRONDACKS 


BANNER HOUSE 


CHATEAUGAY LAKE, N. Y. 
Now open. Accommodations from $8.00 up. 
For circulars address J S. KIRBY, Proprietor. 





LAKE CEORCE. “ Horicon Lodge” 
OPENS JUNE 20 
Fe ork Circulars addre 


Rates moderate. 
GE . FERRIS, Gererdale, Se 





New York 


THE ELME 


_Open to December. Reached by 
Steamer Mary Powell. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW VORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 

Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley. 

Personal Care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 

Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Asphalt Roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
bells, safety elevator, tele graph, tele phone. Cuisine under 


Corn wall-on-the- 
Hudson 

Ay st Shore R.R, and 
MLMER, Mer. 





supervision of Mrs. Emma Pi wing, of Chautauqua 
Cooking Sc pool, 
On line D., L. & W. R. R., between New York ot 


Buffalo. Open all the year. For illustrated circul: ur, etc. 
address UA ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 





Farm Boarding 
fish- 


D* SILVA HOUSE, Catskills. 
House. Accommodate $s 40; elevation 2,000; 
ing; guarantee trout plenty—if not, no charge ; "good con- 
veyances; lawn tennis; freedom; home ‘comforts; daily 
mail; healthiest Pt ice in the mountains. Open June to. 
Addre 8S AM, & J. M. De SILVA, Grant’s Mills, Dela- 


ware Co., IN. 





DIRONDACKS — Flume Cottage, Keene 
Valley, N. Y. Heartof Mts.; beautiful, elevated ; 
comfort, rest; capacity 35; excursions conducte d by prop.; 


circular written by guests: $% and $10 from June 20. 


UNDER-CLIFF 


Northern End of Lake Placid. One of the coolest spots 
in the Adirondacks. Cottages, Boating, Bathing, Fish- 
ing, Mountain Climbing; pure air pine te “r; unexcep- 
tional cuisine; city physici rT at hand; no hay fever or 
malaria, One cottage and a few good rooms anil) “unen- 
gaged. UNDER-C 'L IF F, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
ADIRONDACKS HOTEL INTERLAKEN 

JT Upper Chateaugay Lake. 
Open to Nov. 1. Most desirable summer resort in the 
mountains; scenery Greer ad good boating, fishing 


etc. For descriptive circular address 
W. P. ERRILL, Merrill, N. Y. 











(For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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New York 
COLUMBIA HALL 


LEBANON SPRINGS, N.Y. 

Largest, most elegantly furnished hotel in famous 
Berkshire Hills, now open, under management Geo. W. 
Holder, past 5 years; connected with leading Berkshire 
Hills hotels; elevation, 1,700; accommodates 400; first- 
class livery. Baths, warm mineral omen s 73 degrees F, 
Bowling, billiards, orchestra. Six miles ‘ben Pittsfield, 
8% Lenox, 11 Stock bridge. Circulars, rates, etc., 

GEO. W. H¢ LDER, Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 


HOTEL BALMORAL 


MT. McGREGOR, N. Y. 
Just above the Cholera Line 
The finest Mountain resort in America, and the most 
accessible. fea miles by rail from Saratoga Springs. 
Hotel open Wy I Circulars and information on applica- 
tion. FRA JONES, Manager, Mt. McGregor, N.Y. 


THE BARRY COTTAGES PI5E 8114. 


Fine location; peommmnodats pet terms Fit 
Write for circulars. rs. JOHN aARRY. 














MILLER’S 
SARANAC LAKE HOUSE 


ADIRONDACK MTS. 
Milo BK. Miller, Proprietor 


Best cuisine in the mountains; all delicacies of the season. 
House located at an elevation of 2,000 feet ; climate recom- 
mended for lung and throat troubles; hay fever unknown ; 
splendid trout ching and hunting. Open fireplaces in 
parlors, office, and dining-room ; 1,000 feet piazzas; elec- 
tric bells; in "perfect sanitary condition. ¢ pen Ma RY 
November. Send for circular to MILO B. MILL 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 





SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Saratoga, with 
unsurpassed cuisine. Open to November ist. For 


particulars address 
W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


THE LAFAYETTE 84247064-%.¥ 


Finest location, New 
Management, all modern conveniences, Excellent Cui- 
sine. First-class accommodations for 125 guscts. $2.00 
to $2.50 per day. Special uptes for the seaso’ 
Cc, E. TODD, Manager. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


(popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
a the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, o n fire- 
places, sun-parlor apa promenade on the roof. Suites of 
rooms with private bat Massage Seny all baths 
and all remedial appliances, New Turkish and Russian 
baths never surpassed in Orientai elegance x complete- 
ness. Send for illustrated circular. 


SARATOGA 


‘The most healthful and attractive summer resort in the 
world. 


THE WINDSOR HOTEL 


Open for the reception of guests. Send for exquisite 
illustrated souvenir pamphlet to 


WILLARD LESTER, 
Manager. 














M": JEFFERSON HOUSE, Stamford, N. Y. 
—Quiet and retired. Opens June rst. Everything 

first-class. Write for circulars. Reference: Davi 

rison, 55 West 16th St., New York. J. C. GREGORY. 


THE “CASTLE” 


Tarrytown -on-Hudson, N. Y. 


This unique and beautiful Summer Resort is now open. 
CUISINE and APPOINTMENTS of the highest 
order. Accessible via Hudson River R. R. and New 
York and Northern R. R. and by steamboat. 
J. W. ALMY, Manager. 








THOUSARD ISLANDS 


1,000 TISLAND PARK, N. Y. 

Second season of this the finest and most thoroughly 
equipped hotel on the River St. Lawrence; rates $3 per 
day; special rates to families by the week or season; send 
for pamphlet. 

INGLEHART & HADCOCK, Proprietors. 





Thousand Islands 


Hotel Westminster 


Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


Among America’s most charming resorts; the far-famed 
Thousand Islands. Rates $2 to a per day; $12 to $17 


per week. Send for Hlustrated 5a phlet. 
ING ART, Proprietor. 





New York 


TUPPER LAKE HOUSE 


Tupper Lake, Adirondack Mts., N.Y. 


Purest mountain spring water. Excellent | drain- 
pee. Underground sewers. Free from_ malaria .and 
hay fever. Good fishing and hunting. Terms reason- 
able. For terms, etc., address 


T. & B. HATCH, Proprietors, 
Tupper Lake, Franklin Co., N. Y. 








IRST-CLASS board and accommodations at a_pri- 

vate house situated in Westport, N. Y., on the shore 

of the beautiful Lake Champlain. Terms per week, $7.00. 
Address S. T. NORTHUP, Westport, Essex Co., 





T= KAU NEONGA, White Lake, Sullivan 

On, ° —Now open. Perfect sanitary ar- 
rangements. Strictly first-class. Send for illustrated pam- 
phlet and rates. THOMAS H. MARTIN, Proprietor. 





Pennsylvania 


BBAxc SH COTTAGE, Delaware Water Gap, 
Pa.—Healthfully and delightfully located; high 
elevation; central to points of interest; terms moderate. 

Address tLIAS COMP” TON, Proprietor. 





ELAWARE WATER GAP, PA.—Croas- 

dale’s Farm House. Open from May till No- 

vember. 44. milk and vegetay! oe from farm. Large 
rooms; shady lawns; livery. » CROASDALE. 





OUNTAIN HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, 

a@.—Situated on the mountain-side, near the sta- 

tion, post-office, and all points of interest. First-class 

accommodations at moderate rates. Send for circular. 
Address Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. 


WATER GAP HOUSE Woter Gen Pa. 


A mountain resort on a spur of the Blue Ridge; health- 
ul and beautiful ; hotel modern apgcomplete ; water from 
mountain JPrings in mgmrgome. Three hours from New 
pork by D 4 . $16 per week in June and 

paauert $18 in y Oe August, hat September. Now 
coe . BRODHEAD. 


DIMMICK HOUSE Pie... pe 


Good table; plenty of vegetables and milk, For rates 
and circular address FANNIE A. DIMMICK 


HOTEL FAUCHERE MILFORD, 


Pleasantly located; rooms large and airy renowned as 
rst-class in every particular. Leciity noted forits scenery. 
Healthy mountyia =. On bluff overlooking the Dela- 
ware, seven miles tom Port Jervis over a_ perfect road. 
Circular and rates of ARIE TISSOT, Prop. 


BURNETT HOUSE 8TROUDSBURG, PA. 


(near Delaware Water Gap). 
All modern improvements; 150 rooms; moderate rates. 
Send for circular. WM. H. FABEL. 

















IGHLAND DELL HOUSE.—Open May to 
November; on Spur of Blue Ridge, between Dela- 
ware Water Gap and Strou sburg; elevation, 1 1300 feet; 
house heated by sate "4 acity 1125. For circulars an 
rates address KE Stroudsburg, Pa. 


WALTER'S PARK 


(Near Wernersville and Reading, Pa.) 


is a great Mountain Park {409 acres). Air equal to 
Colorado; scenery beautiful beyond description ; 
pure, soft spring water. 


Walter’s Sanitarium 


is its central attraction. The best located, easiest of 
access, most successful. Baths, massage, electricity, 
Swedish movements. Thirty-five years’ experience. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Address 
WALTER’S SANITARIUM, Walter’s Park, Pa. 








Rhode Island 


THE COLUMBIA W475," 


Bathing, boating, fishing, etc. House open a Octo- 
ber 1st. Miss J. LANGE, 


LARKIN HOUSE 


Watch Hill, R I 


Newly refurnished this spring. A _ modern hotel in 
every respect. JARKIN & ALDRICH, 


‘| ThePlimpton House 


AND COTTAGES 
WATCH HILL. R. I. 


First-class hotel. Fine location. Write for circulars 
terms. WM. HILL, 














Vermont — 


‘Up in the cool Northland” 


OWL’S HEAD HOTEL 


AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, ON 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG 
Grand scenery ure wae Wy food fst fishing, dry air, no insects, 
RLES 5. Proprietor 
mi, a g ~~ 4 Vr., jap 128th S Y. 
Charges ledeoue. Opens "June 1st. Iilustrated Book, 





West Virginia 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


West Virginia 
Grand Central Hotel, Cottages, and Baths 
NOW OPEN 
Situated high up in the Alleghanies. Accommodations 
first class. Cuisine up to the highest standard. Send 


for pamphlet containing full information. 
B. F. EAKLE, Supt. 


SUMMER COTTAGES, ETC. 


TWILIGHT PARK 
In the Catskills 


FOR RENT, for the balance of the season, one of 
the most attractive cottages in Twilight Park, in the 
Catskills. Seven rooms; open fireplace ; gpring water; 
fully furnished for housekeeping. The Club House is 
near by, where table board may be secured. 

For further particulars s oa dress 

W. E. AKE, 23 Newark Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Rhode Island 
THE ATWOOD HOUSE 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
ne location. Terms reasonable. JAS. A. TUCKER. 


The Pettaquamscutt House 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 
Now open. Fine location. Excellent fishing and 
boating. Everything first-class. Rates, £19 $0 Sra 
m4 WOOD. 








Tes } ROCKINGHAM, ree ger pl Pier, 
-— The largest, best appointed, and most liber- 

ally B.. Bsa hotel at the Pier, as well as most centrally 

located. . G. BURNS & SON, 





NEWPORT, R. I. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


NOW OPEN. 
Situated on BELLE VUE AVE., the most fashionable 
part. of this famous watering place, and adjoining the 
*ASINO, it affords es guests an opportunity of seeing 
the distinctive feature 
, SYMMER: LIFE AT NE. ‘ot pap 
not found elsewhere in the place. or mphiet, rates, 
&c., address JOHN G. WEAVER 
cean House, bcd 
Everett House, New Your City. 











By the Santa Fe Route. The 
most attractive American tour. 
A new descriptive book, with 
the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 


receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 
JNO. J. BYRNE, 
731 Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, 1. 

















Maine Steamship Company 


The only direct line to Cottage City, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me., connecting at_ Portland wit all railroad and 
steamship | lines for Bar "slashes, Old Orchard, Port and 
Springs, White Mountains, and all Eastern summer = 
sorts. Steamers sail every Monday, Wednesday, an ; a 
urday, at 5 P. ues from Ett 36. East River, soot of Mar! e 
Street, New Y (ork For information apply t¢ 

ORATIO HALL, Agent at the Pier. 
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Travel 





Perfect road-bed, four tracks, fine 
cars, elegant service, quick time, and 
Grand Central Station—all by the New 
York Central; the best line between 
New York or Boston and Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. * 


For a copy of one of the “ Four- 
Track Series” send two 2-cent stamps 
to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 





SPEND VACATION 


This season in NOVA SCOTIA or CAPE BRE- 
TON best way to reach there is via the 
splendid . ocean steamers OLIVETTE or HAL r 
fF AX, sailing from_north side of Lewis 
Boston, every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, — 
at noon, for Halifax Street, where 
pes by rail and ‘water for all points in the 
MARITIME PROVINCES is made. Only one 
night at sea; no bother; tickets sold and baggage 
checked throu n. Ey kets and information from 
D. HAS 261_ Broadwa Y., or 
ICHARDSON & BARN NARD, Gen’l Agents 
north side Lewis Whart Beston. 


IN NOVA SCOTIA 














Twin-Screw Express Steamers o 13- 76, 009 H. P. 
Leaving NEW YORK EVERY HURSDAY for 
SOUTHAMPTON and HAMBUR 
AST LINE TO LONDON 


and the EUROPEAN CONTINENT, 
holding the record for fastest time on this route. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet to the 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN PACKET CO., 


87 Broadway, New York. 125La Salle St., Chicago. 


Lake Superior Steamers 


The Great Lake Route 
toall Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 
SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO 
For Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Ba 
Springs, Sault Ste, Marie, Marquette, 

te ports—Tuesdays 9 A.M., Wednesdays 8:30 P.M., 
Fridays 8p.m., Saturdays 8:30 P.M, Service first-class in 
every detail. ' For illustrated folders, etc., apply to LAKE 
MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR TRANSPORTATION CO, = 

General Offices, Rush and North Water Sts., Chicago. 





View, Harbor 
uluth, and inter- 














Special India Silk 
SALE 


IN THE BASEMENT: 

Your attention is invited to our 
Figured India and Washable Silks at 
35c. and 50c. a yard. 

ON THE MAIN FLOOR: 

To our 45-inch (double width) Fancy 
Taffetas, with Satin Borders, for Pet- 
ticoats and Empire Gowns, at $1.75 
and $2 a yard; and to our Figured 
India Silks at 60c. 


James McCreery & Co. 
Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 








TYPEWRITERS 


Shi Aprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
re anywhere for examination. Exchan 4 


alt plonthk ayments. 52-page cat. 
he PEWRITE 1 * SL iberty stt Yew ia 
ADQUAR TERS te Monroe St., Chicago. 





“The Outlook ” 


We had not intended to reprint more 
“ Echoes of the Press” than those collated last 
week, but we must make an exception from 
among many since received in favor of the fol- 
lowing paragraph from “ Frank Leslie’s Illus- 
trated Weekly :” 

‘Another recent literary event of interest 
[the editor has been speaking of the reduction 
of price by the “ Cosmopolitan Magazine ”] is 
the change of the name of The Christian 
Unionto The Outlook. Ordinarily publishers 
of newspapers contemplating changes of names 
precede the fact with repeated anticipatory an- 
nouncements designed to catch and hold atten- 
tion, apparently imagining that the name is 
everything, and forgetting that the public is 
only concerned in what it stands for. ‘The 
Christian Union, disdaining all sensational arti- 
fices, changes its name by a simple statement 
on its editorial page, and then dismisses the 
matter as of no further concern. When we re- 
member that the change of name of a newspaper 
or magazine is often a subject of business per- 
plexity; that many publishers, influenced by 
apprehensions of pecuniary loss, refrain from 
such changes, as well as from alterations in the 
typographical and artistic make-up of their pub- 
lications which are demanded by every consid- 
eration of good taste, the course of The 
Christian Union becomes all the more notable, 
both on the score of courage and fidelity to 
sound business canons. It counts, of course, 
upon the loyalty of its clientele, and it will not be 
disappointed. A paper of the very highest order, 
ably and discriminatingly edited, fearless of 
spirit, and reflecting more nearly than any other 
paper of its class the broadening thought of the 
times as to all social, moral, and religious ques- 
tions, it will commandas The Outlook the same 
wide, if not a far wider, influence, and a larger 
constituency than it has enjoyed under the hon- 
ored name which now becomes only a memory.” 


—Upon resigning the chair of Civil Law on 
June 10 at Oxford, Professor James Bryce de- 
livered an interesting and masterly valedictory 
address. 


When Weary and Languid 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
When you are weary and languid with the heat of sum- 
mer, rot strive in vain to keep cool, and your temper 
also, the use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate will materi- 
ally aid you. 











UCKY 
OVER 


is he whose best girl will furnish her table with 
Sterling. Silver Inlaid Spoons and Forks. It is true 
economy. 
25-year guarantee. 





The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Steel ; moving it. 
ewe § Send for catalo vat 
§ _H. S, NORTHROP, 
30 Rose St., - New York. 
6 Joston ‘Office, 


4 Liberty Square, Room 34. 


RHEUMATISM 


CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE 
YELLOW PINE COMPOUND. 
Price $2.00; by Express $2.25 
Send for treatise. 


YFLLOW PINE EXTRACT CO. 
297 Franklin St. Allegheny, Pa 
For sale by all druggists. 





DURABLE 
DECORATIVE 


Made in many patterns. 
Suitable for all classes of 
» buildings. Easily applied 
over old plaster without re- 











THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURG LS é cscs 


sf METAL, (Oey. 
lor Price 








e an 

McSHANE | BELL FOUN ORY. BA roo Ue act a MD 
HEALTH warranted torenew  outhful color to 
Gray Hair, Most satisfactory lisir grower, 50c. 


‘HAI Sates Guat On 8 ey te New York, will wt FREE 


Gisend Hair Book & box Hare Bost Corn Oure, both 








What one 
Grocer says: 
—T hire clerks 
whocan sell 
the goods 
that I tell 
them to 
sell — and 
of course | 
tell them to sell the goods on 
which I make the most money. 
If they can’t do it, | won't have 
them. That’s what I hire them 
for.” This is an actual fact 
related by a grocer to our 
salesman—and it’s a common 
fact ; we have it daily. So, when 
they tell you that some wash- 
ing-powder is “the s same as” 
or ‘‘as good as’’ Pearline, it’s 
because it pays a larger profit. 
Too large, altogether, if clerks 
can be hired to make people 
take things they don’t want 
and know nothing of, instead 
of a tried and proved article 
like Pearline. 301 








Price Worth a Guinea. Box,""|280.$ 
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EEC! 
PILLS 
 Dislodge Bile, 
$Stir up the Liver, 
3Cure Sick-Headache, 


‘Female Ailments, 
3Remove Disease and 
$Promote Good Health. 


@ 
a 
@ 
@ 
, 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 
‘ 
. 
@ 
: 


Famous the world over. 
> Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New Yori Depot, 365 Canal St ol 
VOOR IIPDIDIDNIIG 











ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
FOR WOMEN 


The same as for Men. Whether 
travelling or athome, Provides 
indemnity for injuries and a 
large sum for death to husband, 
children or beneficiary. Opens 
also to women a new field of 
profitable employment. Pamph- 
lets sent, Women Agents 
Wanted, 


THE INTER-STATE CASUALTY CO. 


Nos. 62 & 64 William St., N. Y. 
Capital and Assets. $225,000. 


PAIN 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 

Water wil) run from it pure and clean, It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work, Send for 
circulars. Jos. Dixon CrociBie Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


CRANULA 


Amost aeons and aigestile food, Speciaily adapted 
to the needs of invalids and children. Trial box, postpaid 
Dansville 





YOUR 





30c. Pamphfet free, GRANULA CoO., 
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Do you know 


WHAT Books to buy? 
WHERE to get them? 
HOW to buy most economically ? 


We will help you &. 
Latest and Best Books 
Most Satisfactory Editions 
Lowest Prices 


3] 


& 


of the most liberal discounts. 


anrerrrrmrrrrw OO 2 80 000 0 OOOO" 


ALL INFORMATION GIVEN WITHOUT CHARGE ; periodicals. 


Full information as to the advantages of membership in the Book-Buyers’ Union will be supplied by our authorized agents or by mail on application. 


Capable agents wanted in every locality. 





References required as to character and ability. For all information address 


THE BOOK-BUYERS’ UNION, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 


‘MaHE BOOK-BUYERS’ UNION offers to readers and book-. 
buyers everywhere wholly unique advantages for the most 
careful selection of books and for buying with the greatest 
economy and least trouble. 

Answers to all Queries.—It will supply, without charge, 
in reply to all inquiries, the most detailed information bearing 
on the book-buyer’s wants. 

Special Discount to Members.—It will furnish any 
and all books issued by regular publishers, giving its members the benefit 


Combination Offers.—It offers through its authorized agents various 
important publications at exceptionally low prices in combination with. 
new or long-term subscriptions for “The Outlook” and other leading 





D.APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Questions at Issue 
By EDMUND GosseE. Cloth, $2.50. 


Some of the literary “ Questions ”’ which Mr. Gosse 
discusses in this volume are: “ The Tyranny of the 
Novel,” “ The Influence of Democracy on Litera- 
ture,” “ The Limits of Realism in Fiction,’ ‘* Mr, 
Rudyard Kipling’s Short Stories,” ‘* Shelley in 1892,” 
‘“*Has America Produced a Poet?” and “ iickier a 
Name in Literature.” 


General Greene 
By Colonel FRANCIS V. GREENE, author of 
“ The Russian Army and its Campaigns in 
Turkey,” etc. The fourth volume in the 
Great Commanders Series, edited by Gen. 
JAMES GRANT WILSON. With Portrait 
and Maps. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


General Nathanael Greene has been termed ‘the 
most remarkable man, all things considered, among 
the soldiers of the Revolution,” and it has been sai 
that there was “no one whose reputation and ad- 
vancement can with more justice be attributed 
exclusively to personal merit.” His biography, 
which has been written in a clear, incisive, always 
interesting style by Francis Vinton Greene, whose 
literary reputation was established by his book “The 
Russian Army and its Campaigns in Turkey in 
1877~78,” presents a vivid picture of campaigns 
which extended from Newport to Georgia, and in- 
volved the larger part of the military history of the 
Revolution. 


The Story of My Life 


$y GEORG EBERs, author of “ Uarda,” “An 
Egyptian Princess,” “A Thorny Path,” 
etc. With Portraits. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


I2mo. 


For many years Dr. Ebers has kept his hold upon 
the reading public and has strengthened it with every 
book. But the personality of this creator of the 
romance of the past has until now been veiled. ‘The 
author here tells of his student life in Germany, his 
association with movements like that for the estab- 
lishment of kindergarten training, his acquaintance 
with men like Froebel and the brothers Grimm, his 
experiences in the revolutionary period, his interest 
in Egyptology and the history of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and the beginnings of his literary career. It 
is a book of historical as well as personal interest. 


The Health Resorts of 


Europe 

A Medical Guide to the Mineral Springs, 
Climatic, Mountain, and Seaside Health 
Resorts, Milk, Whey, Grape, Earth, Mud, 
Sand, and Air Cures of Europe. By 
THOMAS LINN, M.D. With an Intro- 
duction by T. M. Coan, M.D. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“To invalid tcurists Dr. Linn’s book will |prove the 
most serviceable pace that has yet appeared. He is 
familiar with his theme, and has given great experience 
and care to its full elucidation. What was needed was a 
manual, written with scientific knowledge and authority, 
which should serve both the practicing physician and the 
patient. Dr. Linn has here brought together more of the 
necessary data than can be found in any other English 
book of so small a compass; and the reader who begins 
by, studying its pages, and acts in conformity with its 
skilled advice as to the choice of a health resort, will 
hardly go amiss.” —F rom the Introduction, 


Lucia, Hugh, and Another 
By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, author of “Stephen 
Ellicott’s Daughter,” “ The Story of Philip 





Methuen,” “ Passing the Love of Women,” 





etc. No.119, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“The elevation of Mrs. Needell’s style, her power in 

the development of character, and her skill in the man- 


agement and evolution of her plots, make her books thor- 
oughly worth reading.” —Charleston News and Courier. 


A Border Leander 


By Howarp SEELy. 16mo, flexible cloth, 
with special design in green and silver, 
75 cents. 


The popularity of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.’s 
dainty Summer Fiction Series insures a welcome for 
the attractive and enlarged form of the series this 
year. ‘A Border Leander,” the first volume in this 
series, is a picturesque Western romance abounding 
in incident and humor. In their new form these 
volumes will be found desirable for preservation in 
the library as well as for summer reading. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK 


SwUsIC BOK 


“FRIEND FRITZ” Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents. “SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY”? by Geo. F. RootandC. C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musicai Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of spiendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS’ Vol. 3. As its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.0. “GOSPEL MYMNS" Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A small type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR”, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR’’, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sumple copy 10 cents. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


ULNCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


UNNY-SIDE SONGS 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
By DR. W. H. DOANE 


The LATEST and BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOR 


$30 per 100. | Add 5 cts. per copy if ordered by mail. 
ll alin Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

















The Coming C, E. Hymn-Book: The 
C. E. Edition of “THE NEW SONG.” 
240 pages, 275 hymns. Send 40 cents for 
wmpie copy. Gro. F. Roscue & Co., 940 
W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A monthly magazine for the 
study of the German Lan- 
face and Literature, is 

ighly recommended by col- 


ege professors and the press 








as “‘ the best effort yet made to assist the student of Ger- 
man, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its BEGINNER’s 
Corner furnishes every year a complete and interesting 
course in German Grammar. $2 a year. Single copies 
2ocents. P. O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 











HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


AUGUST. 


RIDERS OF TUNIS. 
With 7 Illustrations. 


GREENWICH VILLAGE. By Tuomas A. Jan-) 
vier. With 15 Illustrations. ; 


THE COCK LANE GHOST. 
With 13 Illustraticas by 


Howanp Py te. 
the Author, 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. A Novel. By 


Wittiam Brack. Part IL. With an Il 
lustration by WILLIAM SMALL, 
A Story. By Ricuarp? 


Harpinc Davis. With 


C. D. Gipson. 


POLYEUCT AND PAULINE. 


E. W. Latimer. 


ITALIAN GARDENS. 
Part II. 


By Colonel T. A. Dovar.§ 


A Story. By 





an Illustration by 


A Poem, By 


By Cuarves A. Piatt. 
With 11 Illustrations. 


HORACE CHASE. A Novel. 


Frentmorek Woo.son. 


( 
" BAD ANGEL. 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
if 
) 


BRIDE ROSES. 


Part VIII. 


Scene. By W. D. Howes. 


With an Illustration by W. H. Hyper, 
A QUEER LITTLE FAMILY ON THE BIT- 


TERSWEET. 


son. With Illustrations 


r ; With an my 
(frontispiece) by Luc Otivier Merson. 
By Constance 


By Wititam Haminton GiB 


by the Author. 


A CAST OF THE NET. AStory. By Hersert 


D. Warp. 


ec 
SMEDLEY. 


BLACK WATER AND SHALLOWS. 


gyric Remincron, With 


the Author. 
THE DEAD LOVER. A 


Song. 


By F. Mary WIison, 
, by ©. 8. Remmarr, 


(AT THE HERMITAGE. A 


> Brown, 


)A LAMENT FOR THE BIRDS. 


) Fenimore Cooper. 


With 4 Illustrations by W. T. 


By Frep- 
5 Illustrations by 


Roumanian Folk- 


By R. H. Sropparp. 


A LANDSCAPE BY CONSTABLE. 
With 2 Illustrations 


A Story. 


Story. By E. Levi 


3y SUSAN 


) EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS as usual. 


—_—— 


~~ 


’ NEW YORK 





~ 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


CITY. 


Oe 








Agents Wanted 


on Sala 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink 


Pencil. Agents makin 
onroe Eraser M’f’g Co., 


Erasin 


so per week. : 
1124, La Crosse, Wis. 
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‘Lawrence Abbott 
President 
‘William B. Howland 
Vice-President and General Manager 
N. T. Pulsifer 


Treasurer 


The Outlook Co. 


Publishers 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place 
New York 


The Outlook 


A Family Paper 
(New Series of The Christian Union) 





The Plymouth Hymnals 
Ete. 


Announcement 


On the first of July, 1893, The Outlook Company succeeded The Christian Union Company in the publication of this 
paper, and in the other enterprises now in hand. The new corporation is id ntical with The Christian Union Company, 


the only change being the new name. 


The Directors of The Outlook Company are: Lyman Abbott, N. T. Pulsifer, 
Walter H. Crittenden, Lawrence Abbott, and William B. Howland. 
William B. Howland, Vice-President and General Manager; and N. T. Pulsifer, Treasurer. 


The Officers are: Lawrence Abbott, President ; 
The principal business of 


the Company will be the publication of “The Outlook: A Family Paper,” which is the new series of ‘The Christian Union. 


In addition to this, the Company are the publishers of the series of Plymouth Hymnals. 


The first of these, the “ Plymouth 


Sunday-School Hymnal,” is now ready, and the “ Plymouth Hymnal” for church use is to be issued early in the autumn. 
The Recreation Department and The Book-Buyers’ Union are other features of ‘The Outlook Company’s business. 


The Outlook: 4 Family Paper 


Editorial Staff: 


Lyman Abbott, Editor-in-Chief. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Associate Editor. 


HE Outlook is a weekly Family newspaper. It is a run- 
ning history of the year in fifty-two chapters. Its edi- 
torials, contributed articles, and departments deal with 
the things of to-day in the broadest and most dispas- 
sionate spirit. It means to give the record of the 
world’s movement and progress as fully as the daily 

newspaper and as dispassionately and with as much interest of 
form and style as the monthly magazine. It will use every means 
to put its readers in full possession, not only of events as they 
happen, but of the persons behind them and of the atmosphere in 
which they take place. It prints on its cover at frequent intervals 
portraits of the leaders of thought and action. It presents every week 
‘a survey of the history of the week from many hands and based upon 
large special knowledge ; free from parties, ecclesiastical or political ; 
appealing to the intelligence and disregarding the prejudices of its 
readers; and aiming not only to convey the news, but to interpret it 
and a the threads of history in the hands of its readers from week 
to week. 

Its editorials discuss timely themes and current topics with breadth, 
impartiality, and vigor, having in view always the fact that society is 
advanced by the constructive more than by the critical spirit, and that, 
while the evil is to be pointed out with fearless directness, the highest 
results are secured by emphasizing and bringing into clearer promi- 
nence the good. 

The Outlook is, therefore, distinctively constructive in its aims and 
‘spirit, and means to lay hold on all that is beneficent and progressive 
and do its utmost to encourage them. Signed articles from the best- 
equipped and most intelligent writers will discuss all manner of cur- 
rent topics, movements, and matters of interest in all departments of 
life, combining in their treatment journalistic freshness and timeliness 
with ample knowledge and literary skill. 

The Outlook is a book-lover’s and book-reader’s paper, and will be 
so edited as to stimulate the reading of the best books. In the special 
department of Books and Authors it will present from week to week a 
survey of all books, pointing out general literary tendencies and describ- 
ing significant literary movements, not from the standpoint of tech- 
nical criticism, but endeavoring to discern in the art of literature not 
only excellence of form and beauty of style, but also the spiritual and 
intellectual tendencies of the age. 

The department of The Religious World will deal comprehensively, 
broadly, and dispassionately with the religious progress and movement 
of the world, without reference to Church or sectarian lines, the aim 

ing to trace and record the spiritual and religious activities of the 
‘ime in all countries and in all religious bodies. Special attention will 
be given to reports of new methods of religious work, and the depart- 
ment will be made, as nearly as possible, invaluable to religious work- 
€ts in all fields. The Outlook will endeavor to enrich the religious 
life of its readers by weekly publication of sermons of leading preach- 
ers, emphasizing the vital and spiritual rather than the dogmatic ele- 
ments of religion by comment on the Sunday-School Lesson by Lyman 

ong and by religious articles of a thoughtful and meditative char- 

r. 

The Home Department of The Outlook recognizes fully the breadth 

of the interests and occupations of women in this distinctively woman’s 

_ and will discuss all matters of interest to women in religious, 

prlanthropic, literary, artistic, public, and domestic life, endeavoring 

of the? in mind especially the needs of those women who, by reason 
nome multiplicity of domestic cares, stand in special need of a bright, 
whi ag dispassionate interpreter and reporter of the time in 
ay we live. The children of the family, on the side of instruction 
of entertainment, will be constantly kept in mind in the Young 
eople’s Department, to which stories, special articles, and other con- 
to “we will be ‘made by those who have given the fullest thought 
the needs of children. 








R. D. Townsend. 
Charles B. Spahr. 





Amory H. Bradford. 
Mrs. Lillian W. Betts, 


Editor Home Department. 


* The Greater Glory ” 


The serial story with this title, begun in the issue of The Outlook 
for July 1, will continue for several months. It is unquestionably the 
strongest work of fiction published by this journal since Mrs. Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s “ Ramona” appeared in its columns. The author of 
“ The Greater Glory,” Mr. Maarten Maartens, though of Dutch birth 
and early training, has a remarkable command of English, and is a 
creative literary artist of the first order. His novels, “ Joost Ave- 
lingh,” “An Old Maid’s Love,” and “God’s Fool,” have received 
instant recognition from critics and public. Of “God’s Fool” this 
paper said editorially, six months ago: “It deals directly, not with 
some phases of modern evil, but with the root and core of the 
whole of it, so far as it takes on social and industrial forms. Who- 
ever reads this book aright will find in it a searching comparison of 
the true ideals of a Christian society with the realities of conduct in 
such a society.” The same underlying purpose will be found in Mr. 
Maartens’s new novel. 


How to Reach Men 


A notable series of articles by distinguished preachers and laymen 
of many denominations begins with the first issue of The Outlook for 
July. The articles have been written in reply to the questions, How 
ought the minister to preach so as to reach the hearts and lives of 
men? and, How ought the church to carry out its work—with what 
methods and forms of organization—so as to promote that spiritual 
life? The writers of the papers on these subjects will be selected as 
representative of different sections of the country and for their special 
experience in the problems of modern religious life and needs. Thus it 
is hoped to obtain the fruits of experience in church and pulpit work 
from men in actual service, together with suggestions of new methods. 
Among the contributors to this series will be the Rev. Dr. Charles L. 
Thompson, of New York City; the Rev. Dr. Charles A. Dickinson, of 
Boston; the Rev. Thomas C. Hall, of Chicago; the Rev. Dr. George 
Dana Boardman, of Philadelphia; the Rev. Dr. W. P. Thirkeld, of 
Atlanta; the Rev. J. K. McLean, of Oakland, Cal.; the Rev. Thomas 
L. Cole, of Portland, Oregon, and others. 


The New Literary Movement 


Illustrated articles will be printed from time to time during the year 
on the Younger Literary Men at home and abroad. Special papers 
will be devoted to the schools of poetry and fiction developed in the 
last few years in England, France, Holland, and Japan. Portraits of 
representative writers of each country will be given. The Rev. W. E. 
Griffis will write the articles relating to Holland and Japan; Mr. 
Grant Richard, of the London “ Review of Reviews,” those relating to 
English poets and novelists ; other writers will be announced later on. 
It is hoped in this series to furnish an interesting view of fresh liter- 
ary activities and of the intellectual tendencies of the age. 


Industrial America 


Mr. Charles B. Spahr, of the editorial staff of The Outlook, is now 
making an extended tour through the South, the West, and the North- 
west, to study for The Outlook the present industrial conditions of the 
country. He will contribute to the paper, as a result of his investiga- 
tion, a series of articles under the general title of “ Industrial America.” 
The increasing interest among all classes of people in this country in 
economic questions, of importance both to labor and to capital, leads the 
managers of The Outlook to believe that some such careful and expert 
study of the human interests involved is especially timely. In this 
series on Industrial America The Outlook will endeavor to put human 
and vital interests first, and it believes that in this way light may be 
thrown on how right theories may be applied to practical every-day life. 
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Financial 


The week past opened with rates for money 
still ruling high, and there were indications that 
the uneasy state of the money market might 
continue. These indications grew out of a 
strained condition over on the other side in the 
London markets. Settling day there promised 
to develop trouble, especially among brokers 
in American securities. This promise was 
fulfilled to a certain extent, and some nine 
failures took place, most of them unimportant, 
but one or two of considerable magnitude ; this 
caused a renewal of liquidation of Americans 
in the London market, which at once reflected 
itself in our markets, especially with those 
shares here that are listed on the foreign 
boards. A decline of from four to eight per 
cent. occurred, based largely on this foreign 
condition, assisted by the bear party here. With 
this decline the uneasiness of holders became 
serious; but, fortunately, money eased, rates 
returned to legal figures for call loans, and the 
decline in prices was checked. The extreme 
fluctuations were heavy, but towards the close 
of the week an improvement commenced 
which advanced quotations four or five per 
cent. in the more active shares. These aggra- 
vating and demoralizing periods of depression 
are easily traceable to the distrust and doubt 
which prevail as to the outcome of our antici- 
pated currency legislation ; fear occasionally 
overcomes hope in the peculiarly sensitive state 
of the public mind, and then returns a lapse in 
values and further losses to holders who are 
obliged toliquidate. During the past few days, 
however, the feeling has seemed to strengthen 
that public sentiment in favor of the repeal of the 
silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman Law is 
rapidly growing, and is taking in sections of the 
country heretofore strongly silver. The disas- 
trous effect of the law is becoming so apparent 
that ignorant prejudice is dissipating. Disaster 
carries its own wisdom born of hard experience, 
and this is changing sentiment all over the 
Nation, until it is believed that prompt action 
will come with the meeting of Congress and 
the law will be soon a thing of the past. 

The chief drawback to an improvement 
in security markets still hinges on the diffi- 
culty of making time loans; if money should 
ease up for the next month or two, and time 
loans become practical, the prospects other- 
wise would almost insure a rapid recovery 
of values. In the meantime, merchants, 
institutions, and manufacturers are suffering 
for need of regular facilities for financier- 
ing; perfectly solvent concerns are obliged 
to assign for lack of legitimate accommo- 
dations, discounts are still difficult to pro- 
cure because of the prevailing distrust, and 
credits are yet undergoing curtailment. It 
matters littke how much currency we have: 
double it, and yet, with the distrust pres- 
ent, contraction of credits will prevent its 
circulation and produce suffering; divide it, 
and give us back confidence, and the currency 
will be ample. The mistaken idea that the 
more currency the more prosperity is being ex- 
ploded in the face of our present crisis ; and so 
men are learning by experience. The banks of 
New York City are becoming stronger in money 
resources, and are disposed to relieve the situa- 
tion as far as possible; indeed, our banks here 
have been handled with great tact and wisdom 
during this period of trial, and they should be 
credited, more than any other financial power in 
the country, with having done much in pre- 
venting greater disaster. Gold begins to come 
from the other side in driblets, but the Bank 
of England resists its withdrawal with all of 
its power; it has got to yield some, however, 
for our exports of merchandise are increasing, 
and our gold necessities will surely command 
the metal before long. In the meantime the 
United States Treasury is building up its gold 
reserve, and is nearly back to the legal reserve 
of $100,000,000, mostly increased from the 
receipt of gold certificates from the banks, 
which have exchanged them for much-needed 
small currency. The earnings of some of the 
silver State railways have decreased of late, 
together with those roads dependent on traffic 
from these States; while the Western roads 
generally keep up a good showing. The crop 
reports, official and otherwise, indicate an aggre- 
gate wheat crop of 400,000,000 bushels, and 





a corn crop larger than any yet produced— 

probably 2,200,000,000 bushels or more. The 

wheat crop is small, but the surplus over is 

large. We'may hope for better prices for 

wheat abroad with the indications of short 

crop in some sections of Europe and India. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease.......... apeet eee $5,186,100 
EE DENN 55 so cnecienesenens 565,200 
Legal tenders, decrease............ 8, ,600 
Deposits, decrease.........++s0+0++ 4,505,300 
Reserve, increase........ssccceees c 12,925 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the city 
banks still short of the legal requirements 
about $4,000,000. 
Money closes at 3 per cent. to 4 percent. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








Office, Company’s 






‘ Building, 
308 & 310 
Ws Walnut St., 

/ — 2 Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL ae... $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 

5 osc cons avecsons 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities ..... 141,428 86 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3,183,302.47 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
_ RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Secy. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Deft. 


(\() ( Six Per Cent. Collateral 
: Trust Gold Bonds 
HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF MINNEAPOLIS 
Paid-in Capital, #1,000,000 

These bonds are secured by a special deposit with a 
trust company of First Mortgages on City property 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul exclusively at the rate 
of 160 per cent. of aeconpnges for every bond issued. 

Ls are also the direct obligation of a Company having 
a paid-in cash capital eight times the amount of its 
bonded debt. 

The interest received from the Mortgages securing this 
issue is double the amount required to pay interest on the 
bonds. The net earnings of the Company during the 

ear 1892 were $76,076, while the interest on this issue cf 
bonds is only $7,500 per annum, less than one-tenth of the 
Company’s present net income. 

Principal payable in 1898. Coupons April and October, 
at Philadelphia. Can be registered if desired. Price, 
par, with accrued interest from April 1. I have exclusive 
sale of this issue. 


H. F. NEWHALL 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA 








The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good safe 
six per cent. investment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 





Works on Sundays 


and holidays, night and 
day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest; 
zt never stops. It's im- 
portant whether you get 
3% or 6%. We send 


our pamphlet free. 


The Provident 
Trt. Co, oe 


Please mention ‘Ine Outlook 





Books by 


Amory H. Bradford, D.D, 


These books will be sent post- 
paid to any address on receipt 
of the price by The Outlook. 


Spirit and Life 
Thoughts for To-Day. 16mo, Vellum Clo, 
$7.00. 

“ Questions which have always been debated with 
an immense amount of controversy, most of which 
has served only to convert dusk into darkness. This 
little volume really flashes a clear light upon the 
subject. Rarely do we find so much freshness of 


thought combined with so much felicity of diction.” 
—The Christian World, London, Eng. 


“ Discloses the heart of a Christian pastor, and lets 
us into the secret of the hold he has upon his people 
and the influence he exerts beyond the borders of his 


parish.”—New Englander and Yale Review. 


Old Wine: New Bottles 


Some Elemental Doctrines in Modern Form. 
[The Living God; The Holy Trinity; 
What is Left of the Bible; The Immortal 
Life.] 16mo, White Leatherette, 35 cents. 


“Lofty spiritual teaching enforced in a fit elo- 
quence all the nobler because free of narrowness, 
enriched by wide reading and enforced by a clear, 
sound, and reverential mind.” — The Modern Church, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


“ Fearless, frank, and serene in manner, and always 
with a hopeful attitude toward the thought and 
speculation of the present day.” —/ndependent, N.Y. 


In Preparation 


The Pilgrim in Old England 

Lectures on the Origin, History, Present Con- 
dition, and Outlook of the Independent 
or Congregational Churches in England. 
The Southworth Lectures in the Andover 
Theolozical Seminary for 1892. Cr. 8vo, 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 








LIFE INSURANCET#4T INSURES. 
LOWEST POSSIBLE COST—PARTICULARS oF 
MERCANTILE BENEFIT ASS NoFNY. 319 BOY: Ny 








PRINTING OFFICE f 


Largefont of Type (over4A) with Figures, 
Holder, Ink, Pad, Tweezers, Postpaid, 15e Pa 
INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLAND 8T., N. Y. City 








SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 





WANTED—By a lady of refinemert, position as 
companion to elderly or young lady. Is musical, a goo 
reader and amanuensis, very_patient and sympathetic. 
Address ** REFERENCES EXCHANGED,” Nog4,850, 
care this paper. 


WANTED-—Position for fall to teach vocal music 
(also piano accompaniments) in school or family bya lady 
thoroughly experienced as singer and teacher. Address 
“HIGHEST REFERENCES,” No. 4,849, care of this 
paper. 


FOR SALE—Two-story brick house in good repair. 
Barn; orchard and other fruit; 4 acres of good land; in 
Crown Point. Inquire of Mrs. N. PAGE, Crown 
Point, N. Y. 


A GRADUATE of the Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, with five years’ experience in oral work, desires a 
pirae pupil, or will give instruction in lip-reading only. 

eferencesexchanged. Address Miss VIOLA TAYLOR, 
The Maples, Rome, Bradford Co., Pa. 


A SMITH COLLEGE GRADUATE desires 4 
position as teacher. Private school preferred. _Specia- 
ties Latin, French, and German. Excellent references. 
Address A. B. $., No. 4,875, care of The Outlook, Clin- 
ton Hall, Astor Place, Ai A 


WANTED~A few active young men sentions good 
preparation or college and wishing to partly 2 
Derby work. BURR & BURLON SEMINARY, Man 
chester, Vermont. 


A GRADUATE OF YALE and Mathematical 
Fellow of Cornell University, experienced teacher r. 
Higher Mathematics and Classics, desires engagemer™ 
Very best references. Prof. L., Blue Ridge Springs, "* 


WANTED-—A Protestant woman of refinemett &. 
companion and to do the housework for a family oi ddle- 
References given and required. Address Box 55, 
town, New York. 

WANTED-—A situation in California or Colorado fe 
attendant on an invalid or elderly person; to give sd: of 
in Latin, German, and Mathematics ; to read alo 
as housekeeper. Address A. F. E., No. 4,708, #n€ 
look, New York City. 
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Dr. Holmes in the Country 


I was curious to know about Dr. Holmes’s 
experience of country life (says the Rev. Dr. 
Hale in “ McClure’s Magazine”), he knows all 
nature’s processes so well. So he told me how 
it happened that he went to Pittsfield. It 
seems that, a century and a half ago, his ances- 
tor, Jacob Wendell, had a royal grant for the 
whole township there, with some small excep- 
tion, perhaps. The place was at first called 
Pontoosuc, then Wendelltown, and only after- 
ward got the name of Pittsfield from William 
Pitt. One part of the Wendell property de- 
scended to Dr. Holmes’s mother. When he 
had once seen it he was struck with its beauty 
and fitness for a country home, and asked her 
that he might have it for his own. It was 
there that he built a house in which he lived 
for eight or nine years. He said that the 
Housatonic winds backwards and forwards 
through it, so that to go from one end of his 
estate to the other in a straight line required 
the crossing it seven times. Here his children 
grew up, and he and they were enlivened anew 
every year by long summer days there. He 
was most interesting and animated as he spoke 
of the vigor of life and work and poetical com- 
position which come from being in the open 
air and living inthe country. He wrote, at the 
request of the neighborhood, his poem of “ The 
Ploughman,” to be read at a cattle-show in 
Pittsfield. ‘“ And when I came to read it after- 
wards, I said, ‘ Here it is! Here is open-air life, 
here is what breathing the mountain air and 
living in the midst of nature does for a man!’ 
And I want to read you now a piece of that 
poem, because it contained a prophecy.” And 
while he was looking for the verses, he said, 
in the vein of the Autocrat, “ Nobody knows 
but a man’s self how many good things he has 
done.” 


A Rothschild on Mount Carmel 
The Jewish colonists in Palestine had a 
pleasant surprise a few weeks ago, in the sud- 
den appearance among them of their munifi- 
cent benefactor, Baron Edmond de Rothschild. 
The children of the Zichrou Jacob colony 
greeted him with songs and escorted him to 
the synagogue, where he spoke briefly, exhort- 
ingthe colonists to show themselves good and 
loyal subjects of the Sultan who has been so 
kind to them, and to walk faithfully in the 
ways of Judaism. ‘“ How my heart rejoices,” 
he exclaimed, “when I see Carmel covered 
with vineyards, planted and cultivated by 
Jews!” Then there was an informal recep- 
tion, in the course of which he expressed his 
regret at hearing the colonists talk Yiddish, 
which he told them was no language at all, 
and urged them to learn Hebrew. “I hope,” 
he said, “that at my next visit you will be able 
to welcome me in the holy tongue.” Next he 
Visited the bazar, where he advised the traders 
to deal in useful things, not in luxuries. In 
the evening there was a general illumination 
inhishonor. ‘The next day he inspected the 
Vineyards, wine-presses, and mills, attended a 
fepresentation of a Hebrew play, “ Zerubabel,” 
y the school-children, and made a speech to 
théirmothers. “ Offer up your prayers daily,” 
he said, “as my saintly mother did, who prayed 
three times a day; perform with your own 
hands the domestic duties, and lend help to 
your husband in the fields. Know that the 
tyes of the whole world are turned to the colo- 
Mes in Palestine. Show, then, to the world 
that the Jews can be at the same time hard 
workers and pious Jews.” 

The “Hebrew Standard” learns that the 
Sultan has revoked the harsh law which for- 

de the Jewish colonists in Palestine to 
acquire immovable property or to transfer any 
Such property already acquired. 


The German Soldier’s Feet 

There are two things which the German 
+ at not and cannot condone—one is 
r ciency of the soldier’s rifle, the other a 
r foot (writes Poultney Bigelow in “ Har- 
Per's Monthly ”). If either of these two takes 
the aa the march or during the maneuvers, 
ler is immediately punished with arrest, 

Dur- 
maneuvers of German army 
ve attended, I cannot recall a 
of foot-sore men in the course of a 


Seiten to offer any excuse. 
that I h 
handful m4 








day’s work, and yet at all these field operations 
forced marches are a feature, in order to test 
the endurance of officersandmen. The secret 
of this uniform excellence as regards marching 
powers lies in the training which the men re- 
ceive. When they enter their company as 
recruits in October, the first thing that is im- 
pressed upon their minds is the importance of 
the shoe and the musket. No pains are spared 
in giving the men at the start comfortable foot- 
gear, and they are expected to look after this 
with as much interest as if it were a chronom- 
eter. In the spring following, when the snow 
is off the ground, marches are undertaken, 
and these are regulated as carefully as are the 
strokes and the courses of the college crew 
under the hands of the trainer. Each day the 
men march half a mile or so farther than the 
day before; each day they carry on their 
backs an ounce or two more; each day the 
speed they are able to maintain is carefully 
noted; in fact, the record of a company’s 
marching from day to day, until late into the 
summer, when they move igto the open coun- 
try, is kept as minutely as if it were a single 
picked company training for a match or a com- 
petitive drill The German soldier is educated 
and trained for the purpose of fighting, and to 
have a man fall out before he reaches the fire- 
line is looked upon as quite as much a disaster 
as if he had been shot and wounded by the 
enemy. The art of war, as practiced in Ger- 
many, is very much the art of “ getting there,” 
and it is the general who posts himself most 
advantageously at the critical moment that 
may be assumed to have won the battle. 


Advance in Price of Coal 
need not increase the cost of other necessaries. 
Housekeepers and mothers can still obtain the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk at a reason- 
able price. Its quality has been maintained for over 
thirty years without an equal. Grocers and Drug- 
gists. 








HERE Never was a bet- 

ter fit—Vacuum Leather 

Oil for all black leather; 25c, 

and your money back if you 
want it. 


Patent lambskin - with -wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


BOVININE 


Actors, lecturers, and 
writers will find in it 
a brain nourisher and 
nerve stimulant. 88 














Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. EK. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


DEAPNESS. &. HEAD NOIses CURED 


heard. Successful when ali remedies fail, Sold 
Only by F. Hiscox, 868 B’way, N.¥. Write for book of prootaf REE 















Bogus white lead would have no sale did it not 


B ! afford makers a larger profit than Strictly Pure 
Ogus e White Lead. 


; ‘ The wise man is never persuaded to buy paint 
that is said to be “just as good”’ or “better” than 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The market is flooded with spurious white leads. 


The following analyses, 


made by eminent chemists, of two of these misleading brands show the exact 
proportion of genuine white lead they contain: 


Misleading Brand 


‘*Standard Lead Co. Strictly Pure White 
Lead. St. Louis.” 


Materials Proportions Analyzed by 
Barytes 59.36 per cent, Regis Chauvenet 
Oxide of Zine 84.18 per cent. & Bro., 
White Lead 6.46 per cent, St. Louis. 


Less than 7 per cent. white lead. 


Misleading Brand 
‘* Pacific Warranted Pure [A] White Lead." 


Materials Proportions 


Sulphate of Lead 4.18 per cent. 

Oxide of Zinc 45.04 per cent. 

Barytes 50.68 per cent, 
No white lead in it. 


Analyzed by 


Ledoux & Co., 
New York. 


You can avoid bogus lead by purchasing any of the following brands. 
They are manufactured by the ‘‘Old Dutch” process, and are the standards: 


** ANCHOR" (Cincinnati) 


““ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsb’gh) 


** ATLANTIC” (New York) 
“*BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) 
**COLLIER” (St. Louis) 
**“CORNELL” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
**FAMINESTOCK” (Pittsburgh) 

** LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

“*MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
“SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 
*“SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 
**ULSTER”" (New York) 

**UNION” (New York) 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar ; it will only cost you a postal card to do so, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 





‘TIFFANY-GLASS-&- DECORATING:COMPANY: 


*FWRNISHERS:& GLASS:‘WORKERS DOMESTIC :-& ECCLESIASTICAL : 


“DECORATIONS: 


‘MEMORIALS: 


+333 +70. 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE - NEW: YORK 





Gaus .ne Great Church LICHT: 


A 
" OWyy, 





ve 
; ‘fils eapest and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
MRT , 2: _ Offices. Picture Galleries, Theatres, ts, e 

zs Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
I. P. FRLNK, 5651 Pcarl Street, N. Y. 


Parlors, Banks, 
nt designs. Send size of room. 
churches and the tsade. 





‘owerful, the Softest, 


tc. New and ele- 




















INSURANCE AT 


% 


USUAL RATES 


Death Claims Paid, over $16,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund, May 15th, ’93, $3,449,326.13 


“Money Saved is Money Earned” 


If you want to realize the meaning of this 
quotation in its fullest sense, take out a 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICY in the, 


Mutual Reserve Func 


ABERDEEN’S 
IRISH 
VILLAGE, 
COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION 














We invite 
special attention 
to the 
Celtic Cross 














which we 
@ e e . 
. Life Association os 
rotycoar executed 
RELIABLE AGFNTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE for this village 
Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free information at from 





the Home Office, or by any of the Association’s General Agents. 


Home Office, ™ Trish Grey-Stone. 
Potter Building, 38 Park Row, New York Correspondence solicited regarding such memorials. 


E. B. HARPER, President J & R L AM 59 ng sn Me 

















KING’S WINDSOR ASBESTOS 
CEMENT DRY MORTAR 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, OWNERS, AND OCCUPANTS OF HOUSES 


Since the completion of five of the six sides of every room, hall, and closet consists of plaster, there is nothing in the economy of building upon which so much depends 
for neatness, elegance, and durability as _— walls and ceilings. Yet, until the production of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement Dry Mortar (and that, too, at a price 
not exceeding the cost of fair common wall plaster), this feature in the art of building had not kept pace with other building improvements, 


EXPLANATION RELATING TO OUR DRY MORTAR 


Within the past three or four years we have made and sold about a million and a half barrels of our wall material known as KING’S WINDSOR ASBESTOS 
CEMENT, with which masons have mixed their own sand ; but, finding that in some instances they have disregarded our directions as to the amount and guadlity of 
sand to be used with it, and not being thus able to guarantee results without having contro of the guantity and guality of this essential ingredient, we have, therefore, 
recently established in connection with our Mills an extensive SAND PLANT, and now incorporate with our famous cement not only a suztable guality but correct 
quantity of the best selected, silicious, sharp bank sand, being itself first systematically treated—that is, thorough screened, washed, and kiln-dried—thus providing 
a reliable and perfect wall material, ready for use, except the addition of water by the plasterer—and this is our WINDSOR ASBESTOS CEMENT DRY MORTAR. 


ASSURANCE OF PERFECT WALLS AND CEILINGS 


By this method, together with accurately proportioning all the ingredients (by automatic weighing of the same), we are now fully enabled to control the proportion, 
quantity, and quality, and homogeneous incorporation ot all the materials, and thereby to guarantee perfect Walls and Ceilings. 


HOW COMMON PLASTER IS MADE 


The Indispensable Requisites in the Production of Wall Plaster, of whatever nature, are: 1st, suitable quali and preparation of the materials, especially the sand; 
2d, proper dropertions of the ingredients; and 3d, thorough and homogeneous mixing of the same. Neither of these requisites are or can be strictly or a proximately 
complied with in making wall plaster by the usual means. The sand is seldom wel selected, is never treated (that is, properly screened, washed, and dried); the 
materials are proportioned by guess, without pretension to the least accuracy, and never but partially incorporated or mixed—to do either of which by Aand labor 
would be too expensive, and absolutely impossible on or at the premises where the plaster is to be used. Nothing short of an extensive plant and steam power 
renders it possible to produce properly made Wall Plaster, and this is why we can produce a superbly superior material for even less than a poorer article. 


RELATIVE COST OF OUR CEMENT AND COMMON PLASTER 


Though our material is infinitely superior to any wall plaster made of lime, hair, and sand, or other ingredients, our method of production enables us to more_ than 
compete with the cost of a fair quality of common (or any other) wall plaster, as will appear. The materials and:labor for lathing, cornices, center-pieces, and finish- 
ing coat, and the labor for applying the plaster that constitutes the scratch and brown coats of given thickness, will cost the same whatever be the kind of plaster used 
for the scratch and brown coats; therefore, the relative cost of our Windsor Cement Dry Mortar and Common Plaster is narrowed_down to the comparative cost 
common plaster (for scratch and brown coats) stacked, wet up, and tempered, ready for the hod ; and the cost of our Windsor Cement Dry Mortar, delivered, also 
ready to wet uf. For comparison we will take Col. Gilmore’s Formula for common plaster, which is employed for Government work and cited in Form Books 
as standard: Lime, 4 casks, at $1.10; Hair, 4 bushels, at 25 cents; Sand, 7 loads, at 75 cents; labor for mixing, stacking, and tempering, $3.75—amounting to $14.15 
for 100 square yres. or 14 15/100 cents per square yard. Our material delivered at the building, at our price, $6.70 per ton (after deducting rebate for bags returned), 
for 6244 sq. yds. is 10 72/100 cts. per sq. yd.—showing a difference in favor of our material of 3 pM mi cts. per sq. yd. is comparison refers to %4-inch groun 
work on wood lath, and holds good on all other lathing, brick walls, etc. 


ADVANTAGES IN FAVOR OF WINDSOR CEMENT DRY MORTAR OVER COMMON HAND-MADE PLASTER 


_ Though so far superior to all other wall plasters, it costs no more than common plaster, and, therefore, can be universally afforded and for all classes of buildings. It 
is three times stronger—three times harder—free from acid or any other corrosive or otherwise injurious chemicals. The water with which it is wet up is largely taken 
up by the set, and does not, therefore, evaporate, and so saturate the wocd-work of the structure. It adheres stronger to brick, all kinds of lath and other building 
materials—is more easily applied—saves time, as the carpenters can almost immediately follow the plasterers—is not injured by frost after it has once set. As it is wet-uP 
within the structure, the plasterers are not delayed storms or freezing temperature, It*can%be used and finished in any way that ordinary plaster can—registers, 
thimbles, etc., can be cut in without extended iniery—-naliocon be driven into it without blemish. It relieves Architects and Owners of apprehension and anxiety 
attendant upon the uncertainty of securing good walls and ceilings by the use of hand-made and half-made lime-and-hair plaster. It is particularly adapted for setting 
tiles, slabs, floor brick, topping off chimneys, and the like—can be applied without ppecial skill and by any plasterer. Walls and Ceilings made of our Cement are 
stronger, harder, tougher, more tenacious and elastic—will not pit, chip, crack, or fall off—are less porous and‘therefore less absorptive of water, moisture, and germs of 
disease, hence more wholesome and sanatory and less expensive to paint—are free from filthy tropical cattle hair, asbestos being wood for fiber. They are fire, water, vermin, 
and germ proof—being harder, are not easily defaced—being smoother, are more agreeable to touch and vision—being water-proof, can be cleaned by washing—and they 
obviate heavy cost of repairs. ; ti . : 

Because of the superior strength, adhesion, tenacity, and elasticity of our Windsor Cement, it is applicable to factories, printing-houses, etc., on which common 
plaster would not stand the jar. ; 

Send for complete treatise on the subject of ‘NEEDED IMPROVEMENT IN PLASTER FOR WALLS AND CEILINGS.” 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 
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